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BAY SHOOTING. 

From Boston Bay to the Balize, some portion of the Atlantic 
coast will, at all times of the year, be found to swarm with the 
varieties of curlew, sandpiper, plover, goodwit, or phalarope. The 
varieties of these birds are numerous, though the mode of taking 
them is nearly the same everywhere, as they, like all species of 
wild.fowl, must be taken by stratagem, and fromambush. At the 
close of April, the red-breasted snipe arrives on the coasts of Long 
Island, and resorts to the mud-flats and shoals to seck the rich 
supply of shell-fish and insects which natare has provided for it. 
As the tide advances, it retires to the bog meadows, where it is 
seen probing the soft ground for worms. In the spring it remains 
bat a short time. Soon after recruiting, it steers for the north, 
where it passes the season of reproduction. About the middle of 


July, it returns with its young, and continues its visit during Sep- 
tember ; and if the season be open, lingers about its favorite feed- 
ing grounds until the last of the month. The whistling note of 
the red-breasted, or quail snipe, is well known to the practical 
bay-gunner, and he so truly imitates it, that the call is obeyed at a 
great distance. The red-breasted snipe frequents the fresh ponds 
on the lower parts of the beach, or meadow, during wet seasons, 
which situations are more favorable for procuring it, and attended 
with little fatigue to the gunner, who lies concealed in the rank 
grass of the salt meadows ; or, when shooting over decoys placed 
on the beach, he adopts concealment by making a bed of sea-weed, 
or cut grass, at a convenient shooting distance. Thus concealed, 
should a wandering flock meet his eye, or the notes of a distant 


swered by the leaders of the roving band, and echoed by the wily 
gunner, who now sees them check their course, wheel, and advance 
towards the decoys. If suffered to alight, it is not unusual for 
them to spend several minutes in feeding among the decoys before 
they discover the deception. Flying close together, and being 
proverbial for hovering over the silent group that leads them to 


| destruction, the gunner thins their ranks by pouring into the body 


of the flock his deadly fire. Though great havoc is made, it 
often happens that some of those which escape, return and alight 
again among the dead bodies of their companions, sharing, with 
the reloading of the gunner’s piece,—their fate. The red-breasted 
snipe is capable of rapid and protracted flight ; during dry seasons, 
when in search of its favorite pools, it flies high, and at such 


group fall upon his ear, he pipes his shrill whistle, which is an- | times is not so readily decoyed. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
A Story of Art and Heart in Florence. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[conTrnvED.] 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE DUEL. 
What folly "tis to hazard life for ill. — Timon of Athens. 


As we have said, Petro, finding that nothing short of an open 
and downright insult could bring Carlton to be the challenging 
party, therefore resolved to make a bold attempt to accomplish 
this. He was revolving this matter over in his mind, when an 
event occurred which led him to be the challenger in fact. He 
was strolling home from the weekly cordon of the Grand Duke 
one evening, and was just turning an angle of his uncle’s palace 
walls, when hearing the voice of a female in answer to that of a 
man, he paused, and following the sound, discovered Florinda 
leaning from a balcony in the lower range of the palace, and in 
close conversation with his hated rival, Carlton. This was suffi- 
cient, under the circumstances, to raise all his fiery spirit, and he 
determined that it should serve him as a pretext for a quarrel. 

Placing himself hard by where he knew Carlton must pass in 
his leave-taking of the palace, he patiently awaited his coming; 
and but a short time elapsed before Carlton, bidding good night 
to Florinda, was hastening from the spot, when he encountered 
Petro, whose dark countenance was the very picture of rage, while 
his large, dark eyes were wild with inward passion. 

“ Signor Carlton !” 

“Signor Petro!’ 

They exclaimed, on confronting each othcr. 

Carlton for a moment was thrown off his habitual guard, and 
losing his temper, was about to retort upon Petro with interest, 
both in frown and, if need be, with blows also. But recalling 
himself, he assumed his usual precaution, and looked upon the 
angry Italian coolly, and without the least exhibition of temper. 

“Well, Signor Carlton.” 

“ Well, Signor Petro.” 

“You mock me, signor.” 

“You mock me, signor.” 

“Signor, you are my enemy.” 

“You seem to wish me so.” 

“ This talk will not serve for you, signor.” 

“If you like it not, it were best for you to step on one side, and 
I will pass.” 

The Italian bit his lips with suppressed rage, and seemed too 
angry to trust even his voice ; but he did not remain long silent. 

“Signor Americano,” said Petro, warmly, “you have insulted 
my uncle and myself by this secret interview with Signora Flo- 
rinda, and I demand of you immediate satisfaction for it.” 

“Signor Petro, I have no cause for contention with you,” was 
the reply of Carlton. “I know you love not the lady, and you 
are equally aware of her feelings towards you. Why then, I ask, 
should there be strife between us upon this subject? Surely, you 
would not seek the hand of one who does not love you! This is 
inconsistent, Signor Petro.” 

“Do you accept my challenge, or shall I brand you as a cow- 
ard in the streets of Florence?” was the abrupt and passionate 
rejoinder. “It would sound bravely, by our lady, to write coward 
against the name you have rendered so popular, sir artist, among 
the nobilita in Florence.” 

“J will have no contention with thee,” said Carlton, his feelings 
struggling warmly with his determination to avoid the course 
which his early education had taught him to regard with the 

utmost abhorrence. 

“ Then I will brand thee as a coward !” 

“Until you do that, I sball never fight you,” said Carlton, 
calmly. “‘I would rather lose my hand than draw the blood of 
one related by any ties to her I love; but if it must be so, you 
can take your own counsel.” 

“ This is fine language, signor.” 

“It is honest language.” 

“I should require other evidence to make me think so.” 

“ Because you cannot appreciate the feelings that dictate it.” 

“ In what respect?” 

“ As they are caused by my regard for Signora Florinda.” 

“Tt is well to assume a virtue, if we have it not,” said the 
Italian, scornfully. 

“J assume nothing, Signor Petro.” 

“Flatter not yourself thai you can escape me by this assumed 
tone of feeling, Signor Americano.” 

“You have my answer, signor.” 

“I shall take an early opportunity to keep you at your word,” 
was the menacing reply, and they separated. 

Carlton would rather have engaged with any other person in 
en affair of this kinf than with Petro, for obvious reasons; and, 
as he said to him, besides which, he had the greatest aversion to 
“ affairs of honor,” but from principle only, for his was as brave a 
heart as ever drew sword. 

Petro at length hit upon e plan which must necessarily bring 
on the desired meeting. Accordingly, at the cordon of the Grand 
Duke, on the following weck, at the Pitti Palace, when Carlton 
entered the gorgeous apartments, a murmer ran through the 
assembly, raised by the friends of Petro, who bad preconcerted 
‘the gilan, of “ Coward, coward !” 

i was uttered, as we beve said, in whispers, but it is a word 


that can be heard a long distance. The young American did not 
even change color, but turning his bright and sparkling eyes upon 
some of the principal offenders, he gave them a look that touched 
them keenly. He did not evince by any outward appearance hdW 
deeply his pride was wounded, but he felt it at heart none the less 
severely. He even looked more cheerful than was his wont, con- 
versing gaily with the ladies of the court. His fine noble counte- 
nance was lit up with additional spirit, and his friends even com- 
plimented him on his happy appearance. Yet it was all foreed— 
ay, & lie that his proud heart compelled him to. 

“What a goodly outside falsehood hath!” How many there 
are like Carlton at that moment! While they smile, they but 
hide a raging passion within. A smile may cover up the wildest 
storm of the spirit, as well as show forth its own sunshine ! 


The giddy dance went on, and gayety was the mistress of the 
hour. Carlton mingled in the dance, and even by good chance 
succeeded in gaining the hand of Florinda for a set. Her uncle, 
fearing the displeasure of the duke, avoided any public opposition, 
as we have before said, to the attentions of Carlton ; consequently 
in public he enjoyed her socicty as one friend may enjoy that of 
another, while the world are by. The hours flew by as hours 
only fly among the happy, until the time had nearly arrived for 
the guests to depart, when Carlton, coolly walking up to Petro, 
who stood in an exposed situation, said, in a tone not to be mis- 
taken : 

“ Signor Petro, follow me !” 

“ Si, Signor Americano,” was the prompt reply. 

Both left the hall together, she friends of Petro alone under- 
standing the probable design of the movement. The two sought 
a secluded cafe in silence, and then settled the preliminaries for a 
meeting, or duel, on the following morning, in which Petro de- 
clared one of them should fall. 

“T would have escaped this encounter for your sake as well as 
my own,” said Carlton, after the arrangements were concluded. 
“I know very well that you have a reputation for being an expert 
swordsman, but I fear not. Justice is stronger than art, and you 
will find it so, Signor Petro, on the morrow.” 

“T do not wish to anticipate, Signor Americano, but I must 
advise thee to prepare for death on the morrow.” 

“True, Signor Petro,” said Carlton, earnestly, “neither of us 
knows what the morrow may bring forth.” 

“ Signor,” said Petro, now in evident good humor at his antici- 
pated success, “ you should have chosen the pistol, to have placed 
yourself in any possibility on equal terms with me.” 

“I can use either,” was the reply. 

“ Ay, as a child would use them. What has thy profession to 
do with arms, that thou shouldst ever deign to know their use ? 
It is not yet too late—say, shall it be pistols? You can yet 
choose,” said Petro, touched with that spirit of honor which would 
sometimes actuate him. 

“T have already spoken on that point,” said Carlton. 

“Very well, then, signor, with the sword. But in that case, 
the game will possess but little interest, being all on one side.” 

“To-morrow’s sun can speak more fittingly of these things than 
we can do to-night,” was Carlton’s reply. 

“ You bear yourself with assurance, signor.” 

“We will not hold any controversy, Signor Petro.” 

“ Until to-morrow.” 

“ At the appointed time I shall be ready.” 

“ Be sure I shall expect you.” 

“We understand each other on that point.” 

“ Hold, will you bring weapons, or shall I procure them ?” 

“ Our seconds can arrange for us.” 

“ True.” 

Thus saying, the two separated to meet on the following morn- 
ing at a secluded spot in the Apennines, which rise gracefully 
from the very gates of Florence, gradually attaining to an im- 
mense height, and making their home among the clouds. To 
have travelled where we would fain have taken the reader at the 
outset, one must have sailed in the southern seas among the 
islands, have run the Gibraltar passage, and seen the blue water 
that lies among the Italy mountains. He must have looked upon 
the Apennines from the sea, and run down the coast that teems 
with the recollections of three thousand years. 

The mist was slowly creeping up the mountain’s side on the 
following morning, scarcely three hours from the time that the 
duke’s guests had departed, when Petro and his friends, closely 
followed by Carlton and his companion, sought the appointed ren- 
dezvous for the meeting. The cool, fresh breeze of the morning 
air, that strengthened as they ascended the mountain, one would 
think should cool the passions of any creature. Not so with 
Petro ; for the Italian fire of his spirit was up—the dark, deep pas- 
sions of his mature—and nought but blood could appease their 
cravings. 

The spot was gained, and each made the usual preliminary ar- 
rangements—all being prepared, the two approached each other. 
Carlton had disrobed himself of coat and vest, and now stood be- 
fore his antagonist clothed only im his lower garments and linen. 
Petro laughingly told his companions that he could punish the 
Americano with his garments on, not deeming the task of suffi- 
cient weight to compel him to remove his tight-fitting upper gar- 
ments. A few moments were passed in the grual guards and 
thrusts, when anon commenced the feint, the ward, as each grew 
warmer in the contest. 

It was evident to all at the outset that Carlton as well as Petro 
was master of his weapon. This much had surprised those who 
had supposed him not possessed of the least knowledge of the ex- 
ercise. But Petro found him far more than a match for all his 
boasted skill and experience, but with great astonishment, he con- 
tinued to exert himeelf to the utmost. 


It was a singular scene, that presented by the two combatants 
thus arraigned before.each other in mortal combat, The Italian 
heated, his eyes and face swollen with excitement and passion, 
while his antagonist was as calm and unmoved in temper, as 
though he were fencing with the foils, and only for pleasure. It 
was a tragic scene, a8 evineing the brute nature to which man can 
bring himself. 

In the heat of the contest, Petro soon lost his temper, while 
Carlton, cool and collected, parried his wild and headlong thrusts 
with consummate skill; and at length, after showing him how 
fruitless were all his efforts to wound him, Carlton by a masterly 
movement disarmed his antagonist of his blade, at the same time 
striking the left hand of the Italian a blow with the flat of his 
sword that laid it bare to the bone! 

This put a stop to the duel for a few moments, when Petro, 
almost beside himself with rage, now threw from hitm his upper 
garments in imitation of Carlton, and having had his hand prop- 
erly dressed, yet smarting under the severe wound he had received, 
resumed his sword—Carlton remaining in the meantime resting 
upon his sword, careless, as it were, whether the fight was resumed 
or not. 

“ Signor Petro,” said Carlton, when they approached each other 
the second time, “it is evident to your friends, I presume, that 
you are no match for me in the weapons we hold. I advise you 
to withdraw from the contest. You have already expended your 
blood in the vindication of this system of honor, and wounded as 
you now are, can hardly do yourself justice.” 

“Stand to your defence !” said the enraged Petro, whose blood 
was now completely up. And unheeding the generous proposal 
and language of his antagonist, he rushed upon Carlton almost 
without warning, thus essaying to take advantage of him ; but the 
quick and practised eye of the latter saved him, and the rain of 
blows and thrusts that Petro made at him were as harmless as 
hail-stones upon a slated roof. Carlton acted entirely on the de- 
fensive; had it been otherwise, he could at any moment have 
drawn the heart’s blood of his enemy, who, only intent on the life 
of his successful rival, strove not at all to protect himself from the 
sword of Carlton while they fought. 

Carlton again permitted him to work thus in his wild fury for 
some minutes, when at length, by another masterly effort with his 
weapon, he again disarmed his antagonist, throwing his blade over 
the heads of the company, and immediately, apparently with the 
same effort, he wounded Petro in the sword arm with such force 
and earnestness, that it fell powerless by his side. Though se- 
verely wounded in both arms, still in his wild rage the Italian 
could hardly be persuaded to leave the ground peaceably. 

Thus ended the duel between Carlton and Petro. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ELOPEMENT. 
Not vanquished, but cozened and beguiled.—King Lear. 


Tue duel described in the last chapter, it will be remembered, 
was not sought by Carlton. Indeed, he would gladly have avoided 
it, if possible—first and foremost, because it was diametrically con- 
trary to his principles and sense of moral rectitude ; and secondly, 
because his opponent was indirectly kin to her whom he loved 
above all in life. Thus much we say to place our hero rightly 
before the reader, who should not look upon him inconsistently. 

The critical reader may perhaps question the propriety of 
Carlton’s wounding Petro at all, inasmuch as he is represented to 
be able to have defended himself with comparative ease from the 
heated and headstrong Italian’s sword. In answer to this, we 
would say, that besides there being always the possibility of his 
being wounded by the enemy’s sword, the very fact of his return- 
ing to the fight when severely wounded, showed that Carlton had 
rightly judged of his character, its vindictive impulses, when he 
deemed both wounds necessary. 
lingly ; and not one moment before he thought it absolutely neces- 
sary to do so ; all those on the ground could have borne testimony 
that there was scarcely an instant of time that Carlton had not 
Petro’s life at his command, if he had chosen to take it. 

“Why, Carlton,” said a merry-faced Englishman, who had 
been his companion during the interview, and who was now walk- 
ing with him down the mountain’s side, “I could hardly believe 
my eyes to see thee such a master of thy weapon. How hast 
thou possibly attained to such extraordinary proficiency with the 
sword ?” 

“You remember the little Frenchman, who lived so long with 
me?” asked Carlton. “He who had his snuff-box ever in his 
hand 

“That I do,” said lis companion; “and ® merry, studious, 
jocund, lazy, cowardly and brave little fellow he was. In short, I 
believe there was no quality, however contradictory—good, bad, 
or indifferent—that he did not possess.” 

“He was a bundle of inconsistencies,” added Carlton, smiling 
at his friend’s description. 

The truth was, he had seeurately described a cerfain class of 
that versatile nation, the Ffench, which are offen met with in 
every country, wanderers or exiles from home. While we writo, 
we have one in our own mind, well known to our good citizens, 
who is familiarly designated by the sobriquet of “the Emperor.” 

“ Well, Carlton, what of our little knight of the snuff-box,eh ?”’ 

“You remember that I was poor in those days, and the clever 
little Frenchman offered to teach me the sword exercise, if I could 
teach him to speak English. It was a bargain, andso did he, and 
so did I, until I fitter myself both became proficients in their dis- 
tinctive branches of learning. Carnot taught the exercise in the 
Grand Army; so be graduated in a good school, and was indeed 


He gave the second one unwil- - 
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an excellent master of the weapon. It has been my only recrea- | 


tion and exercise for nearly a year; and I confess I feel quite at 
home with a good and true blade in my hand.” 

“You use it with wondrous skill.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“ Certainly ; even his second complimented you, and said blade 
was never more skilfully handled.” 

““ This Petro Giampetti is also a good swordsman,” said Carl- 
ton, “and with a little more coolness would carry a sure point. 
The pistol is the weapon for your hot-headed fellow; he does not 
‘find a chance while using it to work himself into a passion, as 
with the sword.” 

Yes; but then with powder and ball, the veriest dunce in Chris- 
tendom may blow out a gentleman’s brain, while it takes an artiste 
to run one through the body handsomely. Give me the sword, 
Carlton—l’ve a great horror, in such cases, of ‘villanous salt- 


“TI have no taste in such matters; but knowing the boasted 
prowess of Signor Petro with the sword, I preferred that weapon, 
though I think you have seen me do some pretty things with the 
pistol, Brownlow? It was a silly fancy I had when a boy to learn 
its use.” 

“ An’ I had carte and tierces at my fingers’ ends as thou hast, I 
would give a thousand pounds,” said his companion. 

“T’ll tell thee how to gain it.” 

“ By what means ?” 

“ Shut thyself up as I have done for months together, with no 
companion save the brush, and no money to purchase books for 
perusal, and thou couldst learn it as readily as I have done; 
‘always supposing you to have as expert a teacher as that little 
Frenchman, Carnot, who in all else was anything but a compan- 
ion—ay, a regular bore. But in mastering my aversion for him, 
why, you see, Brownlow, I became master of the weapon.” 

“ Very true, but I have no Carnot to teach me; and to-day I 
see what I lose by the want of one.” 

#Y 11 teach it to thee, myself, Brownlow, when both of us have 
leisure,” said Carlton. 

“Do so, and I will repay thee at any cost.” 

And this, too, was one of those very artists, who but a few 
months previous had scoffed and jeered ct him in the open streets 
of Florence. 

How beautiful was the prospect that spread itself out to their 

«view as the mist cleared away from their path down the moun- 
tain. Below them lay, in all its beauty, the city of Florence, the 
pride of Tuscany, and the Val d’Arno, crowded with white pal- 
aces, whose walls lay sparkling in the morning sun like the 
trembling waves of the sea. 

Carlton returned to his lodgings, which were now the best and 
most capacious apartments of an ancient palace, the principal 
windows of which opened fronting the tall eminence of Fiesole, 
crowned by the gay old monastery where Milton passed many 
weeks while gathering materials for “ Paradise Lost.” 

Here Carlton had his studio, the daily resort of the beauty and 
fashion of Florence, while his home was also the receptacle of all 
that taste could suggest, or the most fastidious could desire, con- 
trasting strongly with his late want and suffering. Even the 
Grand Duke honored his studio with an occasional visit, which 
rendered the other artists of the city more jealous and envious 
than ever. 

About a month had passed since the duel upon the mountain- 
side, and during that time Carlton was only able to communicate 
with Florinda through means of epistolary correspondence. For 
some time he had employed a servant of the house of Carrati as 
his messenger ; but the fellow being bribed by the agents of Petro, 
intercepted the letters, and now Carlton was forced to become his 
own messenger or bearer of the letters he himself wrote. He was 
now urgent in his communications to the gentle Florinda that she 
should elope from her home and become united to him; and their 
arrangements were nearly completed, as the following letter, 
written at this time, will show : 


“Dear Fiorinpa :—I am more and more convinced of the pro- 
priety of the course I have urged upon you. You say that such 
a plan may jeopardize your large property. This is a mistake, I 
am fully convinced; and even were it otherwise, what need we 
care for wealth, if we are sure for a sufficiency for life, and of each 
other’s love? I am highly gratified, dearest, that you have at 
length consented to this arrangement. I will, in the meantime, 
make all necessary arrangements for our journey. I count the 
moments until we shall meet again. Guard your health, dear 
Florinda, and believe me, Devotedly yours, 

Car.ton.” 


Carlton then proceeded immediately to perfect his plan, and to 
make all necessary arrangements for the proposed elopement, and 
in another letter to Signora Florinda, he made all preliminary 
. arrangements with her also, So that there might be no misunder- 
standing in the case. 

It was night, and the pale moon, as if in a fickle mood, was 
smiling and scowling by turns, as the fleecy clouds hurried swiftly 
past her: The fitful and sudden glances of light appeared doubly 
bright from the transient shadows made by the officious clouds. 
They, deeming that the moon took too much credit to herself as 
queen of light for the hour, designed apparently to let her know 
that she reigned only at their will and pleasure. 

Now bursting through their veiling power, the moon would for 
a moment cast long deep’shadows down the narrow streets, and 
here and there would light up for an instant some antique palace 
front with dazzling richness, and as quickly die away again, as 
though it were at play with the earth. It was difficult in this 


alternating of light and darkness to use the eye so as to discern 
objects with certainty ; and an individual could with difficulty be 
recognized between the changes, however near he might be to the 
observer. The character of the-night was wild and threatening— 
a night for evil deeds. 

The gates of the city of Florence were just closing, and the 
gathering clouds had entirely obscured the light of the moon, as a 
caleche-and-four, with an extra postilion, dashed off from the 
Borg’ ognisanti, on the mountain-road towards Bologna. The 
inmates of the vehicle exchanged not aword. ‘The female seemed 
to be affrighted at the headlong speed with which the double team 
drew the light caleche up the mountain’s side, while a postilion 
sat so near, and the attendant at the lady’s side, together seemed 
an excuse for the silence, even if they were that which any one 
would have pronounced them, a runaway couple. 

Anon the gentleman would offer some polite attention to his 
companion, but without the exchange of a syllable; and, indeed, 
words could hardly have been heard at the rate they were driving 
through the dark, on account of the loud noise of the wheels 
and horses’ feet among the stones and uneven soil of the rising 
ground. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. VIII. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


St. Paulse—Thames Tunnel—Zoological Gardens— Bank of —Houses of 

Parliament—Madame Tassand’s Wax Statuary of Royalty, Nobility, ete. 

My sensations when gazing from the dome of the famous St. 
Paul’s cathedral were of the most novel character, and at once 
recalled the familiar legend of a visit to the spot by a simple 
Indian maid, brought hither in the times of Sir Walter Raleigh 
from America. They placed this daughter of the red man where 
she could behold the magnitude of the edifice, and the world of 
London below. She was amazed, and could hardly comprehend 
the idea of such reality. At last, in her childlike simplicity, she 
asked, “ Did God make it?” 

The cathedral of St. Pauls is finely located on rising ground, 
nearly in the very centre of London, being visible from all elevated 
parts of the suburbs. It occupies the site of the ancient cathedral 
of the same name, which was destroyed in the great fire of 1666. 
Some idea of its extent and magnitude may be conveyed to the 
mind by the fact that it occupied thirty-five years in building. Its 
length is five hundred feet, breadth two hundred and eighty-six 
feet, height to the ball four hundred feet, the whole covering two 
entire acres of ground. The form of the ground plan represents 
the Greek Cross; over the space where the lines of the figure 
intersect each other, rises a stately dome, from the summit of 
which springs a lantern, adorned with Corinthian columns, sur- 
rounded at its base by a balcony. Above this lantern is placed a 
ball of gilt copper, terminated by a cross, also gilt, forming a 
most beautiful finish. 

The principal entrance or front opens westward, above a noble 
flight of steps, and has a beautiful portico consisting of twelve 
lofty Corinthian pillars; above are eight composite columns in 
pairs, supporting a triangular pediment, within which is the “ Con- 
version of St. Paul,” in low relief. On the apex of the pediment 
is a colossal figure of St. Paul, with two others of “equal size at 
each end representing St. Peter and St. James, while along the 
summit of the front are similar statues of the four Evangelists. 
There is a white marble statue in front of the portico, within the 
palisade, representing Queen Anne in robes of state, appropriately 
placed here, as the cathedral was completed in her reign. On the 
first moment of entering the edifice, I was strongly impressed with 
the loftiness of the vaulting, and the long range of columns and 
piers which at once presented themselves to my gaze. 

The great central dome is built upon eight immense piers, each 
measuring forty feet at the base, the view upwards presenting a 
sight of extreme grandeur, exhibiting every way a spacious con- 
cave painted elaborately and beautifully, representing scenes from 
the life of St. Paul. A large number of noble and striking monu- 
ments of sculpture are placed here, as memorials of the brave and 
talented, adding much to the interest of the edifice. The “ Whis- 
pering Gallery ” was an object of much interest to me. The least 
whisper uttered on one side appears to the listener on the other 
as though close to the ear, notwithstanding the distance between 
them is more than one hundred and thirty feet! The shutting of 
the deor resounds through the place like a clap of thunder. The 
pavement below appears very beautiful from the Whispering Gal- 
lery; it has a large brass plate in its centre, surrounded by three 
circles, the largest being the exact circumference of the dome. It 
is laid with black and white marble, and forms a mariner’s com- 
pass, exhibiting the thirty-two points. From the Whispering 
Gallery I proceeded to the outer gallery, the view from which is 
truly magnificent. There lay the countless masses of houses, the 
picturesque Thames, crossed by numberless bridges and floating 
myriads of steamers and ships, with the open country extending 
all around to the horizon, forming together a vast panoramic 
scene. Of course I made the ascent to the ball, which from the 
street seems to be about the size of a man’s head, but which easily 
contains a dozen persons. The dangerous and fatiguing ascent to 
the ball I should be very loth to repeat, on any consideration. 

The Thames Tunnel was among the lions of London which I 
desired to visit, and accordingly I turned my face thither after 
visiting St. Pauls. The approaches to the tunnel on either side 


of the river are formed by vast circular shafts, provided with con- 
venient and handsome staircases. The tunnel forms an avenue of 
comraunication under the river Thames, as its name indicates, 
and consists of a square mass of brick work, containing within 
two arched passages, the whole being brilliantly lighted with gas, 
while the general effect is quite novel and imposing. Conceive 
for a moment the idea of walking under a river, with ships sailing 
over your head, and you have a notion of the singular sensation 
which actuated me in passing through this huge and wonderful 
work of modern engineering. 

The Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park claimed my next lei- 
sure hour, and afforded me much interest. The park contains 
some four hundred and fifty acres, laid out with great taste, in 
lawns, flower plats, ornamental ponds, roads, bridges and grav- 
elled walks. The Zoological Gardens are situated in the north- 
east of Regent’s Park, and afford the visitor a view of a most 
elaborate collection of wild and domestic quadrupeds, of great 
variety and numbers. I passed a whole afternoon within the 
grounds with profit and pleasure. The good influence of these 
exhibitions is beyond question, and the general and practical 
information they afford is extensive. All classes of the metropo- 
fis patronize the place, from the titled families of the west end to 
the habitues of St. Giles. 

I have been much interested in a visit to the Bank of England, 
an insulated assemblage of buildings and court-yards, occupying 
an irregular area of some eight acres. Within this space are nine 
open courts, which afford light to the various offices, there being 
no windows in the exterior of the building. The clock, which is 
in the roof of the drawiag-room, is an ingenious piece of mechan- 
ism, indicating the time on sizteen dials, placed in as many differ- 
ent offices, the communication between the clock and its various 
dials being formed by some seven hundred feet of brass rods. 
The arrangements of the bank for business purposes consist of a 
rotunda, public offices, private apartments, committee-rooms, an 
armory, library, printing-offices, etc., forming a colossal institu- 
tion, whose influence is commensurate with these tokens of size 
and business. A vast proportion of the money affairs of the 
country is transacted by this bank, giving employment to seven 
hundred and fifty clerks. A small army in themselves. 

The Houses of Parliament attracted my careful attention. The 
general outline of the noble building presents a grand frontage on 
the river side of about nine hundred feet, bearing a rich display 
of graceful mouldings, tracery, carvings and decorations. [See 
engraving, page 76.] The entrance is by the Peers’ Lobby, 
whence, through elegant brass gilt gates, you enter the House of 
Lords. The first impression is dazzling to the eyes by its rich- 
ness and profusion of decoration displayed in all parts of the 
interior. This fine room is about one hundred feet square, and 
forty-five feet high. At the south end is the royal throne; at the 
north end the reporters’ gallery, the front richly ornamented with 
panelling, containing the royal badges, painted in gilt ground. 
The ceiling is very striking in its appearance, its general ground 
being of a rich blue, bordered with red and gold, and emblazoned 
with the royal arms. The railings of the gallery are brass, orna- 
mented at the base with enamelled grounds of red and blue. Be- 
low the gallery is inscribed “ Fear God—Honor the Queen.” The 
House of Commons is more simply decorated. 

Madame Tassand’s famous exhibition of wax statuary and 
works in wax afforded me a very entertaining evening’s occupa- 
tion. Here are full length portraits in wax of all the notables of 
the world. Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, the royal children, 
George II., Queen Charlotte, George IV., William IV., George 
1I., Louis XIV., Emperor Louis Napoleon and his empress in 
their bridal costume, Henry VIII., Cardinal Wolsey, all the pres- 
ent sovereigns of Europe, Kossuth, Gen. Tom Thumb, ete., num- 
bering nearly two hundred figures in all, so artistically arranged, 
and so well executed, that the effect upon the visitor on entering 
is the same as on coming into a grand drawing-room filled with 
noble ladies and gentlemen. So perfect is everything, that you 
look to hear the figures speak, and can hardly convince yourself 
that they do not move. 

The second room of Madame Tussand’s exhibition is called 
the Robe Room, which contains the figure of George IV. wearing 
the order of the Garter. This robe was worn by his majesty in 
the procession to Westminster Abbey at his coronation. To the 
right of this is the robe the same monarch wore at the opening of 
parliament, and on the left the robe worn by the king on returning 
to Westminster Abbey after the coronation. The cost of these 
three robes was about $90,000. The third room of the exhibition 
is called the Golden Chamber, and contains relics of the Emperor 
Napoleon, among which is the camp bedstead used by Napoleon 
during his seven years at St. Helena, with the mattress and pillow 
on which he died; the coronation robe of Napoleon and the robe 
of the Empress Josephine ; the celebrated flag of Elba; the sword 
worn by the emperor during his campaign in Egypt, and many 
other relics of him. In another room is the carriage in which 
Napoleon made the campaign of Russia, and which was captured 
on the evening of the battle of Waterloo; also the carriage he 
used at St. Helena, in which, of course, I sat down according to 
custom. 

In another room are many relics of the first French Revolution, 
among which are the instruments by which the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. was beheaded, as also Robespierre and others. These are 
but a few of the many curious and interesting objects to be seen 
at this exceedingly entertaining exhibition; and I passed several 
hours here quite lost in the examination of the collection and 
the recollections which the various articles awakened. 

I have already engaged passage in the fine steamship Trident, 
which sails to-morrow for Hamburg, Germany, and from whence, 
after a trip across the North Sea, I shall next write to you, , 
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COMMODORE PERRY. 


Commodore Matthew C. Perry of the 
United States Navy, is a brother of the 
late Com. Oliver Perry, whose fame is 
indissolubly connected with the glorious 
achievements of our Navy on the lakes 
during the last war with Great Britain. 
He was born in Rhode Island, and en- 
tered the naval service of the United 
States, as a midshipman, im 1809 ; since 
which time he has seen more active ser- 
vice than almost any of his compeers. 
On receiving his warrant, he joined the 
schooner Revenge, in which he made his 
first cruise. Shortly afterwards he was 
ordered to the frigate President, where 
he served three years. In 1813 he was 
transferred to the frigate United States, 
and in.1814 he again joined the Presi- 
dent, then under the command of De- 
catur. He subsequently served eleven 
months in the brig Chippewa, from 
which he was transferred to the navy 
yard at New York, where he remained 
some two years. In the course of this 
active service, he participated in all the 
stirring events in which those vessels 
were engaged during the war, discharg- 
ing his duties with intelligence and in- 
trepidity, and laying the foundation for 

high reputation as an officer and 
gentleman which he has acquired in 
after years. In 1819, he joined the ship 
Cyane, where he remained till May, 1821, 

n he received his first command as 
lieutenant commandant of the schooner 
Shark. He has since passed from one 
degree of promotion and service to 
another, until March, 1852, when he was 
ordered to the command of the Japan 
expedition, and the treaty with that 
hitherto nearly inaccessible people will 
ever be a memento of his judgment and 
prudence. In his long and varied career, 
Com. Perry has evinced talents that 
have rendered his connection with the 
service of signal benefit to his country. 
Activity, energy, and quickness of ap- 
prehension are the traits which distin- 
guish Com. Perry above most of his 
compeers, and have enabled him te 
exceed most of them in the amount 
and variety of public duties it has been 
his lot to perform, during his connection 
with the navy. 
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* PORTRAIT OF COMMODORE PERRY, OF THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

The engraving below is from a paint- 
ing by Merritt, and gives a striking de- 
lineation of the memorable of 
New Orleans which occurred on the 8th 
of Jan , 1815. A few brief reminis- 
serve to give impression to the sugges- 
tions of the picture. The British forces, 
amounting to twelve thousand, were 
commanded by General Packenham. 
The Americans consisted of about six 
thousand, chiefly militia, under com- 
mand of Gen Jackson. The latter 
had been diligently employed for some 
time in preparations of dcfenee. It was 
a bold enterprise, on the part of the 
British, to deliberately advance in solid 
columns over an even plain in front of 
the American entrenehments. When, at 
length, they were in reach of the batte- 
ries, 8 most destructive cannonade was 
opened upon them. Still the enem 
continued to advance, until within 
of musketry and rifles, when the extended 
American line presented one sheet of 
fire, and poured in an unceasing tide of 
death. Being unable to stand the sheck, 
the British became disorderly, and fied. 
In an attempt to rally them, General 
Packenbam was killed. A second time 
they broke and fied. Im a third but 
unavailing attempt to lead them 
into action, Generals Gibbs and 
were severely wounded—the former, 


“ lied the army to withdraw tly 
to their ships on the night of the Lom, 
and they soon left the coast. Gene 

Jackson entered New Orleans on the 
26th, with his victorious troops, where 
he was received with boundless enthasi- 
asm, and solemn thanksgiving to Heav- 
en was offered in public service at the 
Cathedral. The battle of New Orleans 
is regarded as one of the most brilliant 
and decisive of all during the war. 
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COCK-FIGHTING IN HAVANA. 

The cock-pit is one of the most characteristic pictures of the 
moral panorama of Cuba. The engraving above is a faithful 
delineation of the tableau offered in such places. The cock-pit is 
an amphitheatre, surrounded by tiers of boxes and galleries. The 
arena, where the cock fights, is carefully levelled and strewed with 
sand or saw-dust, to give every advantage to the feathered gladi- 
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REPRESENTATION OF COCK-FIGHTING IN HAVANA. 


ators. The pit-boxes are usually engaged for the season by the 
leading sportsmen of the place, the upper boxes being reserved 
for the ladies ; the galleries are left to the mass, and a prominent 
box, decorated with red and yellow hangings, is assigned to the 
Capitan de Partido or Comisario de Barrio, who acts as president 
during the performances, which regularly last from 10 A. M., till 
5 P.M. The collector of dues is scen seated in the arena. 


HUDSON RIVER, NEAR NEWBURG. 

The engravinz below represents a picturesque view of the Had- 
son river, near Newburg, N. Y. The graceful river glides by the 
town in serene and quiet loveliness, its bosom dotted here and 
there by steamer, pleasure, or row-boat, while upon the margin of 
the river the iron horse whirls along its living train, giving variety 
to a scene pregnant with native beauty and grandeur. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MY PREFERENCE, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


BY CARLOS. 


[The merit of the following morceau from the Spanish is, that the same words, 
by a simple change in the punctuation, are made to disclose a preference to 
three different persons.] 

Anna, Maria and Clementine, 
The three by rivalry moved, 
Pray me declare which one it is 
Has been of my heart beloved. 
And, although hard °tis to choose, 
Do I say, then, sweet Anna is she. 
No Maria, whose gem sparkling wit 
Is peer with her maidenly glee. 
Clementine reigns in my heart have I said? 
°Tis not! little the beauty of the maid—To Anna. 


Anna, Maria and Clementine, 
The three by rivalry moved, 
Pray me declare which one it is 
Has been of my heart beloved, 
And, although hard ‘tis to choose, 
Do I say then sweet Anna is she? 
No! Maria, whose gem sparkling wit 
Is peer with her maidenly giee. 
Clementine reigns o'er my heart have I said? 
°Tis not! little the beauty of the maid, To Maria. 


Anna, Maria and Clementine, 
The three by rivalry moved, 
Pray me declare which one it is 
Has been of my heart beloved. 
And, although hard "tis to choose 
Do I say then, sweet Anna is she? 
No. Maria whose gem sparkling wit 
Is peer with her maidenly glee? 
Clementine reigns o’er my heart have I said. 
Tis not little the beauty of the maid, Clementine. 
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{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
OAKWOODS. 


BY JOHN CARTER. 


Ovr scenery has nothing sublime in it. The river pursues a 
quiet course, and the tall trees along its banks throw a twilight 
peace on the water. The stunted willows droop and bathe them- 
selves in the ripples, and the watchful king-fisher, wearied of the 
silence, utters a grating defiance to the denizens of the stream. 

If you will follow me into the dark wood, I will show you, 
not far from the river, a cleared space which has evidently been 
the home of white men. We can still see where the house stood, 
by the old apple trees growing above the ruins, and by the mossy 
cypress logs scattered around. The tough adventurers who set- 
tled here had still an eye to comfort and grace. We see where 
the garden lay, by those degenerate rose bushes that have out- 
lived the hands that planted them. You have struck your foot 
against a ploughshare—it was left in the furrow when the farmer 
flew to defend his wife and children from the hatchet of the 
maddened savage. 

Gustave Dupont was the first white man who set his foot here. 
One fine spring morning he started a deer along the banks of the 
river, and after a long chase succeeded in killing it on this very 
spot. There could be no better place to spend the night, and af- 
ter a hearty supper of the venison that had cost him so much la- 
bor, Dupont spread his blanket on the grass and meditated. He 
was a married man and a father; he was unsettled in life; his 
children were growing up without a home, and he was secking a 
place he might settle upon and call his own, and leave to his family 
when he died. But he had seen the whole country, and could 
think of no place in it which he liked well enough. He looked 
around him. The moonlight fell gently on the young grass, and 
there was no lack of pleasing sounds. The katy-did was sing- 
ing near, and he could hear the murmur of the stream, bearing in 
it something of mournfulness. He determined to examine the 
place on the morrow, and if it pleased him as well as it now did, 
he thought—game being abundant—that he could be content to 
spend the rest of his days here. 

When morning came he was not deceived; he saw that the 
soil was good and deep; he found an excellent spring of water ; 
and before departing he cut his name in yonder oak, where you 
may see it now. Ina few days he returned with his brother, a 
yoke of oxen, and the necessary implements for building a log 
cabin. Two weeks after their arrival, the house, whose ruins lie 
before us, was finished ; a rough piece of work it was, but strong 
and comfortable. Leaving his brother in charge of the new 
place, Dupont launched his canoe, and departed for his family. 
The young man left in charge of the settlement was, like his 
brother, very fond of hunting, and he resolved that his sister-in- 
law should find on her arrival, a large supply of venison-hams, 
well cured and smoked. 

On returning from the woods one evening he saw the smoke 
curling above the chimney, and thought it possible his brother 
had come during his absence, but on approaching nearer, he saw 

that a party of Indians had taken possession of the house. What 
should he do? He could not think of resigning the place to 
such a set, though he knew remonstrance would be dangerous. 
Being no coward, however, he resolved to try the right with them. 
He knew several Indian languages, and approaching the gate, he 
called in Choctaw : “ Brothers! I ask your shelter for the night.” 

A tall Indian appeared. Though well made, he had a bad 
look in his eye. He seized his hatchet when he saw Dupont. 

“ Who are you ?” said the Indian. 

“John Dupont. You have taken my brother’s house. He left 


me in charge of it, and I must defend it. The forest is wide, 
why do you seek to deprive us of our home ?” 

“Young man! Before that oak sprung from the acorn ; when 
yonder deep river was but a. shallow torrent, where my fathers 
could not even float their canoes—the red man dwelt here in 
peace! How dare you call it your home? I know your broth- 
er,” continued the chief, his face darkening, “I know Gustave 
Dupont well. Where is he at present ?” 

Dupont infornied him. 

“ When will he return ?” 

“Tn a day or two.” 

“ With his wife and children ?” 

* Of course.” 

“ And he is settled for good on this place ?” 

Yes.” 

“Then,” said the chief, after brooding some seconds with his 
eyes on the ground, “‘ we must leave it ; in a month I shall return.” 

“ As a friend ?” 

“Tt matters not. You have planted your corn ?” 

“Look! You see it growing. We have not been idle.” 

“?Tis well—when you see it ripening, you may look for me.” 

“T understand—to barter.” 

The chief did not answer, but calling his companions, he took 
a dark path leading to the river, and soon disappeared, followed by 
all his men. The young man did not attach as much importance 
to this incident as he should have done. When his brother re- 
turned he neglected to inform him of it, and during the busy days 
that followed the circumstance was forgotten. 

A month passed. Dupont looked on his little settlement with 
pride. The fragrant cornfield gave assurance of an abundant 
harvest ; his daughters had trained the wild jessamine above the 
door of the cottage; his wife was delighted with her garden. 
John Dupont had joined some hunters who were proceeding up 
the river; but his place was filled by a young man who joined 
Gustave, and who soon won the farmer’s heart by his gentleness 
and industry. 

This was Claude Lucasson. A stranger might have thought 
Claude cold and ill-natured; for those outbursts of mirth and 
grief common to passionate natures never escaped him ; he never 
participated in the usual pastimes of young people, seeming to 
prefer the solitude of the forest and the banks of the river. 

But under all this coldness, he had a warm heart ; and no one 
knew this better than Lucille, Dupont’s eldest daughter. She 
saw in this dull creature an unbending strength of purpose, and 
a childlike gentleness to whatever he loved, that won her; as it 
had already won her parents. In those days there was much le 
calculation about a marriage than there is at present. The pre- 
liminaries were soon arranged, and the wedding day was close at 
hand when the tragedy that brought desolation over the place 
occurred. 

The sun was descending in the west; a cool shower had just 
fallen, and every plant lifted up its head in gratitude ; the wary 
crows were forsaking the grassy plain where they had assembled 
since morning—a noisy congregation ; and the deer was feeding 
towards the edge of the prairie, over which he would soon roam 
in security. 

Mrs. Dupont and Lucille were alone. Mr. Dupont was at his 
work in the field, Claude was out with his gun, and the young 
children rambling in the woods. Mrs. Dupont and her daughter 
were sewing. Lucille was a slight brunette of seventeen. 

“?Tis just a month to-day,” said Mrs. Dupont, “since we 
came here. What a beautiful place we have already! and when 
our trees grow up we shall have the nicest orchard! You look 
tired, Lucille ; never mind, I'll finish that sleeve. You may go 
to the gate and call the children ; they’ve been out too long.” 

“They’re at their play-house, mother; I can hear them laugh- 
ing—and I must really finish this sleeve before night—I never tire 
when I work for Aim, mother.” 

There was an arch smile on Lucille’s face. 

“ You are right,” said her mother ; “may you never tire—work 
for him, but never tire—love him but never tire.” 

“T shall never tire of that, mother. But look !—who is that ?” 

Lucille had glanced along the narrow path that stretched from 
the gate and wandered far into the woods. Twilight was already 
creeping along this road which, even at mid-day, was dark and 
lonesome. It was the path Claude had taken in the morning, and 
Lucille was doubtless watching his return. But her face was 
deathly pale as she directed her mother’s attention to a tall man 
who was approaching the gate. He was an Indian. 

The chief was not alone. Others of his tribe reached the spot, 
and the work of desolation was speedily accomplished. The 
growing corn was pulled up, or cut down with the hatchet; the 
house was fired, but as it was built of green logs, the flames were 
feeble and soon went out. The logs were then pulled apart and 
scattered around. The dead bodics were dragged to the river and 
thrown in. And just as night was coming on the savages quitted 
the place. A stormy night it threatened to be. Heavy clouds had 
gathered in the sky, and every oak seemed to tremble before the 
coming tempest. A gay whistle sounded along the dark path, 
and presently a man emerged from the woods. 

It was Claude. Whata sight was before him! What artist 
could paint the scene ‘—what imagination conceive the tortuge of 
his heart? Wildly he worked among the ruins, calling upon the 
loved one’s name, and shricking to Heaven for vengeance. From 
that moment he was a madman. Comprehending the dreadful 
circumstance at once, he hurried away from the spot, carrying 
nothing but his gun ; and ’twas all he needed—could he but find 
those that had bereaved him. 

And with this object in view, he roamed he cared not whither ; 
making the forest his home, and the wild beasts thereof his com- 


panions ; sometimes making the woods to ring with a savage 

howl, as if cursing the solitude that refused to give up his victim ; 

sometimes journeying whole days without a groan. 
* * * * 

Ten years passed, but this deserted spot was not re-peopled. 
The hunters gave it the name of Oakwoods, which it still bears. 
Nearly all the Indians were gone further towards the Rocky 
Mountains, and the few that remained were peaceful; but no 
white man chose to reclaim Dupont’s clearing. 

All search for Claude Lucasson had been fruitless. John Du- 
pont roamed far to the west, where he supposed Claude had fol- 
lowed the Indians, but he returned unsuccessful and disheartened. 
Bat how should he know but that Claude had been murdered 
with the rest? In this way. Before Claude left Oakwoods, he 
wrote a few lines in his pocket-book, and left it where he knew 
John would find it on his return. ‘They were these: 

“They are all massacred by the Indians. You may find their 
bodies somewhere in the river, for I see they were dragged in 


that direction. Never for me, for I shall never rest till I 
find the murderers. Craupe Lucasson.” 


John Dupont was conscience-struck when he read these words, 
for he remembered the savage chief and his mysterious conduct, 
of which he had kept his brother ignorant. 

After his return from the west, Dupont employed himself in 
hunting. In one of his rambles he reached Oakwoods. Once 
more he looked upon this mournful scene ; but he did not wish to 
linger here. He was turning away, when a fearful shriek arrested 
him. ‘The sound was in the direction of the river; he hurried to- 
wards it. The cane had overgrown the path, and it was after 
much labor that Dupont reached the stream ; but all was now si- 
lent. He was confident the noise he had heard was from a human 
being, and after a long search, the cause was found. He saw the 
bodies of two men below near the water’s edge. Dupont thought 
they must have fallen from the bank where he now stood, which 
was steep and craggy; but he was not long in seeing that they 
had precipitated cach other in a deadly struggle. Both their faces 
were hid in the soft mud; but one of them retained a bloody knife 
in his hand, and the other corpse had fallen across the muzzle of 
arifie. The ground where Dupont stood, and where the combat 
had commenced, was torn up and spotted with blood. 

Dupont descended, but it was long—such was the change that 
time and rage had wrought on the features—ere he recognized the 
body of Claude Lucasson. Coarse hair had covered his face, and 
his garments were torn to shreds. He still wore a bracelet on his 
wrist, which Lucille had braided of her own hair and given to 
him. The other body Dupont knew immediately—it was the 
chief. By what means Claude traced the murder to him, and 
how the work of vengeance was consummated so near the scene 
of the former tragedy, is not known. 

The remains of the unfortunate Claude were soon afterwards 
taken up and buried beneath yonder dead willow, which was then 
green and vigorous, and where the remains of Lucille and her 
parents, after they were taken from the water, had been put. The 
corpse of the savage was left to be washed away by the next freshet. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. : 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


(The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


JULY THIRTIETH. 
1588.—Sir William Stewart assassinated at Edinburgh by the 
Earl of Bothwell. 
1711.—New England fleet sailed to conquer Canada. 
1847.—Fatal explosion of the “ Niagara,” on the Hudson. 


JULY THIRTY-FIRST. 
1759.—Unsuccessful attempt of Wolfe to capture Quebec. 
1785.—British naval officers mobbed in Boston. 
1838.—Hurricane did great damage at New Haven. 
1850.—Compromise bill ordered to be engrossed by the Senate. 


AUGUST FIRST. 
1589.—Henry III., last of Valois kings of France, assassinated. 
1770.—Gen. Clark, pioneer settler of Missouri, born in Virginia. 
1798.—Naval battle between France and England, off Aboukir. 
1847.—Boston Custom House opened. 
1848.—Americans evacuated Mexico. 


AUGUST SECOND. 


1768.—Essex Gazette first published at Salem, Mass. 

1802.—Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed Consul for life. 

1849.—Mehemet Ali died at Alexandria, aged 80. 

1849.—Visit of the Pope to the “ Constitution,” at Gaeta. 
AUGUST THIRD. 

1492.—Columbus sailed from Palos on his first voyage... 

1721.—Gibbon, English sculptor, died at London. 

1781.—Col. Haynes hung as a rebel by order of Lord Rawdon. 

1846.—River and Harbor bill vetoed by President Polk. 
AUGUST FOURTH. 

1753.—George Washington made a master-mason at Fredericks- 

burg, Virginia. 
1792.—General Burgoyne died in England. 
1821.—William Floyd, one of the “signers,” died, aged 87. 
AUGUST FIFTH. 

1583.—Sir H. Gilbert took possession of Newfoundland, 

1796.—Napoleon defeated the Austrians at Castiglione. 

1840.—Chusan, in China, captured by the English. 

1848.—Smith O’Brien condemned to transportation. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE TWO STUDENTS. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


In one of our large suburban towns lived a man named John 
Atkins. He was one of those men who had made their way to 
wealth, affluence and honor by strict integrity and attention to 
business. Every penny of his great wealth had been honestly 
earned, and he richly merited all the love and respect that were 
bestowed upon him, Mr. Atkins was now a widower, and his 
household was managed by his danghter, a fair, blooming girl of 
eighteen summers. Her name was Laura, and her beauty and 
wealth made her the object of a vast number of ardent admirers. 

Attached to Mr. Atkins’s establishment was a young man 
named Jared Walker. He was about eighteen years of age, and 
was the son of a man who had once been in the merchant’s em- 
ploy. When his father died he was left poor and friendless, and 
Mr. Atkins hired him to take charge of the garden and stable. 
He had now been with his present patron a little more than two 
years,.and during that time had proved himself not only capable 
of all things which he undertook, but also most scrupulously 
faithful and trustworthy. 

Not far from the dwelling of Mr. Atkins stood a college—one 
of the most flourishing and noted in the Union. Mr. Atkins 
himself had never had the advantages of a college education, but 
he had yet picked up a vast deal of information, more of real 
practical information than a man could gain in a lifetime within 
the walls of a college; but the old man was a friend to the in- 
stitution, and he was the best friend to that youth who made the 
best use of his time. 

One summer’s evening, while Mr. Atkins and his child were 
sitting in one of the drawing-rooms, a visitor was announced. 
He was a young man, and both the merchant and his daughter 
received him very kindly. His name was Albert Landown, and 
he was the child of wealthy parents. Young Landown, though 
only about nineteen, was considered the favored suitor for Laura’s 
hand, and,from his manner it was evident that he had the same 
opinion himself. If he possessed any peculiar traits of character 
they were rather of the negative kind, though perhaps his love 
of self, and pride in wealth, may have been of rather a positive 
character. 

“Laura,” said the young man, after the usual civilities of the 
meeting had been passed, “ who is that fellow that works around 
your garden here ?” 

“O, that is Jared Walker. He lives with us now. Don’t you 
remember his father—old Timothy’ Walker—that used to live in 
the little black house back of the colleges ?” 

“ Secms to me I do remember such a name; but I never knew 
him.” 

“ He used to work for father, but he dicd a few years ago, and 
Jared came to live with us.” 

“ Ah—is it possible ?’’ uttered the youth, with a condescend- 
ing air. “ Yes, it is just like your father, alwayskind. But this 
Master Jared needs some better manners.” 

“ Better manners!’ iterated Laura, looking up with some sur- 
prise. “ Why, I thought Jayed was one of the most scrupulous 
young men in his manners !”” 

“ Perhaps he is—ah, I don’t doubt it. But he actually bowed 
to me in the street this morning—bowed to me when I was in 
company with a couple of friends from the South. Really, I felt 
as though I should sink through the sidewalk. Hadn’t you bet- 
ter speak with him, and tell him not to recognize mein the 
street again 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Landown, for I couldn’t do such 
errands, even-for you. I only wish the rest of the young men in 
our town needed no more cultivation of manners than does Jared 
Walker.” 

This seemed to operate as a sort of damper upon the rising 
spirits of the young exclusive, and it was some time before he 
could rally, but at length he managed to regain his wonted speech, 
and for a while he rattled away at a mass of “small talk,” to 
which his listener only answered by occasional mouosyllables. 

“ Albert,” at length spoke Mr. Atkins, laying aside the paper 
which he had been reading, and moving his chair nearer to where 
the young couple sat, “‘ when do you enter college ?” 

“Next week,” answered the youth, with a flush of pride. 

“ And I hope you mean to improve your time to the best 
advantage.” 

“O, certainly,” was Albert’s reply ; but it was spoken in that 
off-hand manner which indicates no great depth of purpose. 

“You have great advantages,” resumed the old man, “and 
it behooves you to make the best use of them in your power. I 
know of many a poor boy who would give half the liberty of his 
lifetime if he could but have the opportunity for an education 
that you have.” 

“ Yes—I suppose so,” said Albert; and then he added, with 
a light laugh, “and I suppose they would like some of my 
money, too.” 

“Perhaps they might, but those who are wise would not take 
the money with ignorance ; they would rather have the education, 
for that is by far the nobler portion.’” 

The old man gave his young friend considerable good advice, 
but Albert seemed to pay but little heed, and at length the task 
was given up. 

“He is young and inexperienced,” said Mr. Atkins to himself, 
after the youth had gone, “and I suppose don’t like too much 
advice. I know how it is with these fortunate young men; they 
want age to sharpen their understandings.” 

* The old man had just taken his seat again to read a little more 


in his paper before he retired, when some one rapped upon his 
door. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Atkins. 

It was Jared Walker, who entered the apartment. His face was 
all tremulous with emotion, and he seemed to be laboring under 
some great anxiety. 

“What’s the matter, Jared? What’s the matter?” kindly 
asked the old man, as he noticed the youth’s perturbation. “Sit 
down, sit down, and out with it.” 

Jared took a seat, and after a few moments of anxions silence, 
he said: 

“I want you to do just as you think best, Mr. Atkins. You 
have been very kind to me, and God knows that I would not be 
ungrateful. But I have got a chance to go to another place—a 
chance to—to—” 

“ Say on, say on, Jared,” said Atkins, showing by his tone and 
manner that he was disappointed. “If you have found a better 
place than this, of course I would not keep you. If you can find 
a better friend than I am, you may go to him.” 

“O, it is not that, Mr. Atkins,” quickly cried the youth. 
“God knows I shall never find a nobler friend than you have 
been. But I have got a future to live—I have got a manhood to 
prepare for, and I may never find another opportunity like the 
present. But I didn’t seek the place, sir—they came of their 
own accord and offered it to me.” 

“ But what is it, Jared ¢”’ 

“Why, sir, the professors in the college want me to take care 
of their rooms, and in return they offer to instruct me in all the 
branches taught in the college. I can have half of every day and 
nearly the whole of the evening for study. Yet, sir, I will not 
go if you would rather have me stay with you. You have been 
very kind to me, and I would not for the world—not even for the 
education I covet—leave you if you wished me to stay.” 

For some moments the old man was silent. There was a rich 
moisture in his eyes, and his nether lip trembled. 

“ Jared,” he at length said, ‘I think I have been kind to you; 
but that is no reason why I should now be unkind. You could 
not have done a thing to give me more real joy than this. I 
knew not that you had such a desire for learning, or I would 
have helped you myself.” 

“ And have you not helped me?” cried Jared with enthusiasm. 
“T have had your books, and read them, and I have heard your 
encomiums upon educated men. I owe it all to you, sir.” 

“ Well, well, perhaps you do. But I will let you go to the 
college and try the plan you have formed, on one condition.” 

“ What is it ?” asked the youth. 

“ That you will consider my house your home; that you will 
spend your Sabbaths here, and also such of the holidays as you 
have to spare. You will have ne other home, and this will come 
handy for you.” 

It was hard work for Jared to speak, but he managed to prom- 
ise what his patron had asked, and then he bowed his head and 
wept. He had not expected such kindness; in his orphaned 
heart he had laid down the rules of life, but he had not looked for 
such sympathy and assistance in his hour of need. Each one of 
those tears that fell from the young man’s drooping lids was a 
volume of thanks to Mr. Atkins, and he knew it. He saw at 
once how noble was the heart he had touched, and he felt happier 
far than as though he had found a mine of gold. 

On the first of the next week, Jared Walker took his new situ- 
ation in the rooms of the college, and on the same day Albert 
Landown was entered as a freshman. One was poor, the other 
rich. One came there to study for the future, and the other came 
because it was fashionable. One came with the determination to 
be a man, and the other came that he might appear a man. 

At first some of the students were inclined to be uncivil to- 
wards the poor youth, for they found that he enjoyed all the op- 
portunities for advancement that they did, but his uniform gentle- 
ness and unobtrusiveness, and his quiet, upright conduct soon 
won most of them to his friendship. But there was one in the 
college who still affected to scorn him. 

Early one morning, as Jared was going across the college yard 
with a bucket of water in his hand, he met Albert Landown. To 
be sure, Jared was dressed in a working garb, and from the very 
nature of the work he had been doing, he was somewhat dusty ; 
but still he thought it no harm to speak, and so with a bright 
smile, he bade the other “ good-morning.” 

“ Step you, a moment,” uttered young Landown, turning red 
in the face. Jared stopped, and set down his bucket. 

“ Now look ye,” continued Landown, “ this makes the third or 
fourth time you have spoken to me since I entered college, and I 
want no more of it. I thought my silence might have given you 
the hint, but it seems you are too dull to take a hint. Now don’t 
you dare to recognize me again, for I don’t choose to be on terms 
of intimacy with every floor sweeper who happens to know me 
by name.” 

Jared did not dare trust himself to make a reply, for he was 
touched to the quick, and he knew if he gave liberty to his tongue 
he might say too much, so he picked up his pail and started on 
his way. Perhaps it was well for Jared that this affair happened, 
for from that moment he was resolved that Albert Landown 
should not be the best scholar. 

Time passed on, and Jared won more and more upon the re- 
spect and love of the professors, and they showed their love by 
rendering him every assistance in their power. Every Sunday he 
passed beneath the roof of Mr. Atkins, and that kind old man 
was highly gratified to find how rapid was the advance which the 
youth made. But yet he knew not ali—he did not know all to- 
wards which Jared’s mind was grasping. Sometimes Jared sat 
and conversed with Laura, and he was surprised to find how deep 
and clear was her understanding. 


“Have you studied French, yet?” she asked one day, one 
Sabbath afternoon, as they sat together. 

“Not yet,” returned Jared, “ but I am going to study it.” 

“ That’s right,” continued the fair girl, “for I am going to 
study it, and it will be so pleasant to have some one to converse 
with.” 

“ Will not Mr. Landown study the language ?” Jared asked. 

“ Perhaps so—he says he shall,” replied Laura. “ But he does 
not seem to make much of his studies.” 

The two had been conversing together for some time, but the 
introduction of Landown’s name seemed to strike a chill to the 
moods of both, and shortly after they separated. But it was not 
their last conversation, for they conversed often, and with mutual 
profit, too. Sometimes Mr. Atkins sat by, and heard them, and 
he never failed on such occasions to show by his manner that he 
enjoyed it much. Yet Mr. Albert Landown was regular in his 
visits, and once he had asked Mr. Atkins for Laura’s hand, but 
the old man bade him wait until he had graduated from college 
before he thought of such a matter. ; 

Years are not long in passing away, and the college term at 
length expired. Four years had gone by since Jared Walker first 
became a servant in the college, and he had now come forth with 
a well earned diploma. Even the professors were astonished at 
the amount of learning he had managed to amass to himself, and 
when he received his degree of Master of Arts, those who 
bestowed it knew that it was given to one well qualified to 
claim it. 

Mr. Atkins was not’a great party politician, but he was, never- 
theless, a warm adherent to his political party, and one, more- 
over, who wielded a vast deal of influence. The presidential 
chair of the nation had just been filled by a new incumbent, and 
new appointments were being made. Mr. Atkins was selected to 
fill the important post of a foreign minister. It was more than 
he had expected—more than he would have dared to hope for— 
but it was no more than he deserved, and his superior knowledge 
well fitted him for the place. 

“ Well, Albert,” said Mr. Atkins, as the young man was at 
his house one evening, “ how stands your education now ?” 

“O—about right,” returned the young man, with a light 
laugh. “TI got through, but ’twas a tedious job. I thank heaven 
we go through college but once in a lifetime.” 

“ You studied French, I think,” the old man continued, not 
seeming to have relished the previous answer much. 

“ Yes—I studied it—’twas fashionable, you know, and I had to 
study it.” 

“I suppose you speak the language, then ?” 

“ Well, as for that, I don’t know. I can read a few sentences, 
but what’s the use ?” 

“ Anything that is worth doing, is worth doing well,” said the 
old man, somewhat severely. “Did you study Spanish or 
German ?” 

“I dipped into the Spanish some, but got sick of it.” 

“ Well, I am disappointed.” 

“Eh!” uttered Landown, starting up. 

“TI say I am disappointed. You are probably aware that I 
have received an appointment, and I had some thoughts of mak- 
ing you my secretary, but that is impossible now. I had thought 
that a residence of a few years in Europe, upon a good salary, 
would please you.” 

“Se it would—so it would,” uttered the young man, turning 
first pale and then crimson. “Can I not go with you?” 


“ Not now, Albert,” returned Mr. Atkins. “ You are not qual- 
ified for the place. You have had every opportunity to prepare 
yourself, but you see you have neglected it. I am sorry, but I 
cannot help it.” 

“ Will Laura accompany you?” faintly asked the youth, after 
some moments of nervous silence. 

“ Of course she will go with me.” 

“ But perhaps I could prepare myself before you go.” 

“No—that would be impossible. I shall start next week.” 

Sad and dejected did Albert Landown turn his steps away from 
the dwelling of Mr. Atkins, that evening. But for his disappoint- 
ment he had no one to blame but himself. The best hours of 
youthful life he had literally thrown away, and it was now too 
late to find them again. 

“ Well, my child,” said Mr. Atkins, coming into the house one 
day, “I am all ready to start, and next Monday I shall be off.” 
He spoke in a very happy and satisfied mood. 

“ Have you engaged a secretary t” asked Laura. 

“Yes—an excellent one.” 

“Do I know him ?” 

“O, yes.” 

“ And who is he ?” 

“ Jared Walker.” 

“ Jared 

“Jared Walker, I said. How do yon like the idea of his going 
with us ?” 

But Laura did not answer. She only hung down her head and 
trembled, while her father could see that she was blushing, too. 

“‘ He will make the best companion I could have found. He 
speaks French, German and Spanish with fluency. I hope you 
will be satisfied. I should have taken Albert Landown, but he 
was not qualified in the least. Are you sorry for the change ?” 

“No, no, indeed I am not,” murmured the fair girl, hiding her 
face in her father’s bosom. 

And so Jared Walker accompanied Mr. Atkins to Europe, 
where they remained four years, and when they returned, the min- 
ister had given up the control of his fair child to his young secre- 
tary. Laura had become Mrs. Walker, and a happier bride it 
would have been hard to find. 
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CUSTOM HOUSE, NEW ORLEANS. 

The imposing edifice represented above, recently erected in 
New Orleans, is one of the largest public buildings in the United 
States. It includes the United States Court rooms, together with 
the necessary warehouses for the use of the government, and is 
about one third larger than the Capitol in Washington. It is 
built of granite from the quarry in Quincy, Massachusetts. 

TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia is becoming noted for her splendid churches. 
These sacred edifices are increasing with the growing population, 
extending with the widening bounds of the city, and keeping pace 
with the rapid advance of wealth, art and taste. Within a few 

several splendid structures for devotional purposes have 
reared, and the district west of Broad Street may claim the 
honor of having contributed its fall share to the architectural 
adornment of the city. We give here a correct view of the Tab- 
ernacle ist Church, or Chestnut Street, west of Schuylkill 
Fifth Street. This elegant building is about being finished, and 
in point of beauty of design and finish, will rank with any similar 
structure m the city. The building is 103 feet deep, exclusive of 
the semi-circular portico in front, which is seven feet in width, 
making the extreme exterior depth 110 feet; the breadth of the 
structure is sixty-two feet. The entire front is composed of brown 
stone, handsomely wrought. The portico is adorned with four 
columns. An elegant conical spire, which towers to the height 
of 213 feet 8 inches above the pavement, springs from the front of 
the building, and rests its base upon the semi-circular portico 
already described. The steeple is several feet higher than any 
other in the city, and for graceful elegance will compare favorably 
with any structure of a like character. This part of the building 
might, with propriety, be divided into three 
sections, the first of which is adorned with 
ight columns, having Corinthian capitals. 
second section has a like number of 
columns, which are modelled after those 
upon the Tower of the Winds, at Athens. 

he slender spire, which tapers upward to a 
mere point, forms the third section, and 
completes the steeple. This superstructure 
is tastefully finished with a ball and orna- 
mented iron-work. The steeple itself is of 
wood, painted and sanded to imitate the 
materials of which the front of the church is 
constructed. The steeple is to be provided 
with a bell, and it is also designed to furnish 
it with a clock, the faces of which will occupy 
conspicuous places upon the four sides be- 
tween the first and second sections. The 
side and rear walls of the main building 
have also been painted and sanded to imi- 
tate the brown stone of which the front is 
composed. The doors in the portico of the 
church open imto a handsome vestibule 
which is paved with encaustic tiles. From 
the vestibule the stairs run, by which access 
is gained to the galleries and to the base- 
ment. The floor of the body of the church 
is on a level with the pavement of the por- 
tico ; the interior of the building is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Throughout the whole the 
peculiar conformation of the exterior is pre- 
served, and the effect is at once unique and 
elegant. The pulpit occupies a raised dais 
in a lofty recess at the northern end of the 
building ; this alcove is eight feet deep, and 
is adorned with two handsome columns. 
By an ingenious arrangement the pulpit is 
60 contrived that it can be lowered entirely 
beneath the dais, the floor of which when 
taken up reveals a pool which is designed 
for baptismal purposes. An elegantly- 
wrought walnut communion table occupies 
— in front of the pulpit; this taste- 

article of furniture comports with the 
shape of the building. The pews on the 


the ends, rails and carved scroli-work of the 
pews are of polished walnut, and the backs 
are grained in imitation of oak. The gal- 
leries are —— by ornamental iron 
columns, which are handsomely bronzed. 
The southern end of the gallery is appropri- 
ated to the choir; the semi-circle over the 
vestibule in thatend of the building is occu- 
pied by afine organ. This portion of the 
interior is embellished by two towering col- 
umns, which support the girder upon which 
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the inner edge of the steeple rests. The walls and cciling are 
most elaborately ornamented with fresco-painting, which adds 
much to the beauty of the interior. There is also a vast deal of 
rich carving, and other ornamental work, which conspire to make 


up an clegant and striking whole. This church has the advan- 
tage of comfort as well as elegance. The floors throughout are 
carpeted, the building is well warmed by means of furnaces locat- 
ed in the cellar, and, what is equally important, it is well venti- 
lated. It has a capacity to comfortably seat one thousand per- 
sons. Twelve bentred, however, may be crowded into it if an 
emergency should require it. There is a spacious basement 
which extends under the entire building. It is divided into Sun- 
day-school and lecture-rooms, dressing-rooms for the candidates 
for baptism, etc., ete. There are stairs leading from the 
ments last named up to the very edge of the baptismal pool. In 
the semi-circle under the portico, the library for the use of the 
Sabbath-schools will be located. The building is well supplied 
with water, and is lighted with throughout. The fixtures for 
the latter are of the most tastefal. and ornate description. Mr. 
William M. Boyington, of Springfield, Massachusetts, was the 
architect who designed this handsome edifice. The duty of carry- 
ing out his plans, and of superintending the entire work, devolved 
upon the carpenter, Mr. Franklin P. Ash, under whose supervis- 
ion the task has been consummated in the most creditable manner. 
The Tabernacle Baptist Church supplies a want long felt in the 
section of the city in which it has n located. It is the only 
church of that denomination west of Broad Street. It is under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Clark, who has been untiring in 
his exertions to rear this elegant temple. The ceremony of dedi- 
cating the church to the service of Almighty God was performed 
in the presence of a crowded congregation not long since. The 
consecration sermon was preached by the Rev. Richard Fuller, 
D. D., of Baltimore. The address is spoken of as being most 
powerful and impressive.—As we remarked at the outset, the ~ 4 
of Philadelphia is becoming more noted for its imposing chu 
edifices. There are in the city about one 
hundred and sixty structures occupied for 
religious purposes by different religious de- 
peutinations. Of these the Presbyterians 
have some twenty-five, the Episcopalians, 
twenty-seven, the Methodists twenty-eight, 
the Baptists, sixteen, while the remainder 
are divided among many other religious 
bodies. While it is true that some of these 
edifices are splendid exhibitions of architec- 
ture, it is also true that many make no pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty. Some of 
them are without towers or steeples to dis- 
tinguish them from the general mass of the 
buildings. But, besides the Tabernacle 
Stephen's Clarch, (Episcopal, situated on 
’s H ), situated on 
Tenth Street, which tS a fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture, 102 feet long and 50 
feet wide, with two mal towers 86 feet 
high. Christ Church, built in 1691, and 
enlarged in 1810, is the oldest church edifice 
in the city. It is situated on Second Street. 
Tt has a spire 196 feet high, erected in 1652, 
in which isa chime of bells. St. John’s 
Church (Roman Catholic) situated on Thir- 
teenth Street, below Market, is an elegant 
gothic structure, with square towers on each 
of its front corners. The First Presbytcrian 
Charch, fronting on the south side of Wash- 
ington Square, is the handsomest church of 
this denomination. It is in the Grecian 
style of architecture, after the model of a 
ae the Ilissus, having a portico of 
six Ionic columns in front. The Fifth Pres- 
byterian Church, on Arch Street, is also 
distinguished for the beauty of its architec- 
ture. But not only does Philadelphia 
abound with temples of religion, for the 
more direct and avowed worship of God, 
each denomination has to a greater or less 
extent its moral and philanthropic appli- 
ances to evince a true love for man by the 
dissemination of healthful religious influ- 
ences, and in the many organizations for 
the relief of haman suffering and wretched- 
ness. Indeed, the most effective systems of 
benevolence for the melioration of human 
woe have found their origin in the bosom of 
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the Christian church ; and it is always cheer- 
ing to note the indications of active interest 
in the wants of others which has caused so 
waters to flow over 
the surface of human society. In 
schools, asylums, and institutions for abro- 
gating social evils, and for the relief of dis- 
tress—the offspring of true religi 
sister city claims a high eminence ; and 

may she merit and retain her wonted ap 
lation—the eity of brotherly love t 
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CITY OF GUAYAQUIL, SOUTH AMERICA. 

This city is the capital of the province of the same name situ- 
ated in the southern part of Grenada, on a river, near the Pacific 
ocean. It was founded in 1534, then destroyed by the Indians, 
and afterwards re-built in 1537, at some distance from its first sit- 
uation, and on the declivity of a mountain. The city extends 
about a league along the bank of the river. The houses were 
formerly constru altogether of wood, but, since 1767, 
whitened earth is used as being less combustible in case of fire. 
In 1764 there was a very general conflagration, after which the 
roofs were forbidden by the government to be thatched, or to be 
covered with boards or cane. The streets of the new part are 
straight, and wide, but having no declivity the rain-water stag- 
nates and occasions disorders ; this, however, has been somewhat 
improved of late, and Guayaquil has become one of the hand- 
somest towns of South America. The freedom of commerce es- 
tablished in 1778, has much improved the advantages of this city. 


ATHENEUM BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 

The engraving below shows the Athenzum building, as it ap- 
= from Washington Square. The whole structure is fifty feet 
ront on Sixth street, one hundred and twenty-five feet on Adel- 
hi street, and fifty-eight feet high. It is a fine specimen of the 
talian style of architecture, treated with spirit and taste. It has 
a bold and imposing appearance, from the simplicity and unity of 
the design, and a perfect expression of its purpose; and though 
an astylar composition (without columns), the beautiful propor- 
tions of its parts, the fine details and massive crowning cornice, 
give it an air of stateliness and grandeur most impressive as a 
iece of street architecture. The entrance front on Sixth street 
is entirely of stone, of a rich greyish-brown tint, very hard and 
durable, and of fine quality, from quarries near Newark, N. J. 
The Atheneum contains libraries of respectable standing, well 
stocked with works in the learned and modern languages ; with 
state papers, reviews, scientific and political journals, magazines, 


newspapers, charts, and every periodical publication of note. 
Lofty and capacious apartments display them all to advantage, 
and make them easy of access to all who choose to consult them. 
In the year 1813 the rooms were first opened to the public by 
some young men who founded the Institution. The whole ma- 
chinery was set in motion by one hundred subscribers, who gave 
its present name and constitution. The first story is divided into 
offices, and a large room for the Comptrollers of the Public 
Schools. The second story is arranged for the uses of the Athe- 
num, and is divided into news rooms, library, and chess rooms. 
Over this, are the Directors’ rooms: these rooms are completely 
warmed and ventilated. The third story is divided into offices, 
one is occupied by the Historical Society, three of those re- 
maining are occupied as the designing and engraving rooms 
of Mr. Devereux, the excellent and accomplisied artist, whose 
taste and skill in his department are well and favorably known 
all over the land. 


THE ATHENXUM BUILDING, PHILADELPIILA. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF A FATHER. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

Life's wheels have heavier moved, since thou art gone,— 
Tts cares have clustered, and fits hopes grown cold, 
And all its pleasures seem a tale twice told, 

Since thou hast fied away, meek shepherd of my fold. 


Methinks I see thee in yon biessed star, 
First of that watchfal train that wakes the even,— 
Speak. speak once more !—*mile on me from afar ; 
Instruct me of thy glorious home in heaven :— 


, Come to my soul in visions,—bid me trace 
Some gheamings of the scenery of the skies, — 

Unfold the passport to that glorious place 
Where the true saints of the Redeemer rise : 


Yea, keep thy hold upon my spirit etill,— 
Still let me learn of thee, to do our Master's will. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


WHAT’S IN A NAME: 
SACRIFICING SENSE TO SOUND. 


BY MRS. M. BE. ROBINSON. 

“Maria Harxes was married yesterday, and what do you 
suppose her husband’s name is!” exclaimed Clara Weston, as 
she entered the room where her friend, Charlotte Winter, was 
busily reading. 

“T can’t guess. What is it?” rejoined the latter, immediately 
losing all interest in her book, which she hastily tossed upon a 
table. 


“ Well, it is no other than Caleb Ham !” added the first speaker, |, 


slowly, giving the two last words decided emphasis. 

“Caleb Ham ?” echoed Charlotte, opening her large hazel eyes. 

“Caleb Ham! Isn’t it shocking ?” 

“The girl must be crazy! She wouldn’t have married a man 
with such an outlandish name if she hadn’t been. Mrs. Caleb 
Ham! Why, it has quite an odor of smoked meat, already,” 
laughed the merry Charlotte. 

“Report says that he is talented, and moreover graduated with 
honor ; perhaps she forgot his name while thinking of his talents.” 

“That couldn’t possibly have the least effect upon me. Money, 
and plenty of it, too, wouldn’t compensate me for bearing such a 
ridiculous appellation all my life. It would mortify me to death ! 
I should blush whenever I was introduced to a stranger, and cer- 
tainly never feel at ease in company. Poor Maria! I sincerely 
pity her, though she has had no pity for herself.” 

Clara Weston and Charlotte Winter, as may be inferred, were 
not believers in the quotation, “that a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” They were young ladies who had just 
crossed the line between eighteen and nineteen, and although both 
were possessed of good natural abilities and amiable dispositions, 
their opinions were somewhat romantic, and their tastes sen- 
timental. 

It was impossible, in their estimation, to unite a homely name 
and agreeable qualities. John Jones had not half the claim to 
public respect as Victor St. George, although the latter might be 
quite destitute of brains, and have a very imperfect idea of what 
constitutes a true gentleman. 

Clara Weston admired genius, but with her prejudiced eyes 
she often failed to recognize it under the garb of a plain, unosten- 
tatious name. She, as well as her friend, valucd the setting of a 
jewel more than the jewel itself—the name more than the man. 
Both resolved never to marry at all, rather than be wedded to 
men whose appellations were not agreeable in sound, notwith- 
standing this misfortune (as they viewed it) might be balanced by 
sterling worth and intellectual attainments. 

Some months after this conversation occurred, our friend Char- 
lotte received a pressing invitation to spend a few days with the 
lady, who had voluntarily assumed the anything but romantic 
name of Mrs. Caleb Ham. Prompted by mingled feelings of 
friendship and curiosity, she decided to accept, thinking it a fine 
opportunity to see her predictions verified, and her sentiments con- 
firmed ; for that the person whose acquaintance she was to make, 
possessed a coarse, uncultivated mind, and disagreeable manners, 
she did not doubt. 

After leaving the cars, it was necessary that Miss Winter should 
ride a few miles in a stagecoach. The inside occupant proved to 
be our héroine, a middle-aged gentleman attended by an elderly 
lady, and @ young man whom the former scrutinized more than 
the nature of the case really demanded. He had a fine figure, a 
very expressive, intelligent looking face, and his deportment was 
urbane and gentlemanly, without being officious and meddlesome. 
His conversational powers were great, and he had the happy fac- 
ulty of imteresting people without wearying them. He talked 
upon political subjects without exhibiting that heat and undue 
earnestness which a discussion of such topics usually produces ; 
while Charlotte listened attentively to his well chosen words on a 
theme which did not generally edify ber. He had « lange fund of 
anecdote, moreover, which, combined with ready wit, without 
egotstical display, contributed much to the gratification of his 
fellow-passengers. 

“I wish I knew his name,” thought our friend Charlotte. “It 
maust be @ pretty, musical one, for his nature is full of harmony. 
He must be unselfish too, or he wouldn’t try to amuse people he 
never saw before, and probably will never meet again. He 
certainly has an elegant figure, handsome features, and most un- 


exceptionable manners! I wonder if he is married? He must 
have a good name, at any rate.” 

At this moment Charlotte’s reflections were iriterrupted by the 
stopping of the coach for the subject of her thoughts to alight. 
With an affable smile and a polite bow to each of his companions, 
he made his adieux, and stepped lightly to the ground. The ve- 
hicle whirled away again, while a general look of disappointment 
was visible on the faces of the remaining passengers. 

“ A pleasant young man, that,” remarked the gentleman, after 
apause. “Precious good company !” 

“ Yes, and he knows how to behave, too,” replied the elderly 
lady. “He doesn’t put on airs, as many young men do, and pre- 
tend to know more than their seniors.” 

“It wouldn’t surprise me if he should be a senator, or even pres- 
ident, some day,” added the first speaker. “He knows more 
about politics than many men of twice his years. I wish I had 
inquired his name.” 

Charlotte Winter wished so too, but from a different reason. 
She tried to revive the conversation which now begun to flag, by 
making observations on the country through which they were 
passing ; but the middle-aged gentleman didn’t see anything worth 
noticing, and failed to recognize beauty and interest in the diver- 
sified scenery which surrounded them. Our heroine next ad- 
dressed the elderly lady, but the latter was getting sleepy, and 
replied only in monosyllables, while she made preparations for 
comfortably taking a nap. 

The rest of the ride was performed in silence, and the young 
lady was not sorry when she was set down at the place of her 
destination. The driver opened the neat little gate, and motioned 
our friend to proceed, while he followed with her baggage. 


Charlotte Winter rapidly glanced about her. A large, hand- 
some house stood in the centre of a beautiful garden, which was 
laid out with much taste and precision, while every thing betok- 
ened the ample means and good judgment of the occupant. 

“He probably hires a gardener, who takes the management of 
affairs into his own hands,” she thought. “Mr. Caleb Ham, I 
am certain, has very little to do with this fine arrangement, and 
Maria, to my positive knowledge, knows nothing about such 
things. Yes, he certainly hires a head gardener.” 

Miss Winter had no time for farther survey. Mrs. Ham stood 
waiting upon the steps to receive her, looking so well, and appear- 
ing to feel so much genuine pleasure at her arrival, that the new 
comer quite fongot her friend’s offensive name. 

She found her very desirably situated, and apparently contented 
and happy. The house was richly furnished, weil arranged, and 
Charlotte Winter looked around in vain to discover some signs 
indicating the proximity of the coarse, clownish, rustic Caleb 
Ham. There was a library, also, and farther examination proved 
that the shelves were liberally supplied with books. There was 
literary food for all minds; light reading and solid reading, fact 
and fiction, poetry and prose, with heavy volumes which treated 
of law, medicine, and divinity ; the famous trio which rule the 
destinies of this republic. 

“What does Caleb Ham know about law, I wonder! He 
couldn’t find out the difference between a copy of Blackstone and 
the Arabian Nights, probably. I don’t believe he could pronounce 
the technical terms pertaining to the medical profession, much 
less explain them ; while I’m confident he’d class the Shakers and 
the Catholics together !”’ soliloquized our heroine, while a feeling 
akin to contempt arose in her mind at so much apparent preten- 
sion to knowledge. “Money without brains—led, guided, and 
controlled by the iron will of Fashion,” was the uppermost 
thought, as her hostess re-entered the apartment, smiling as 
sweetly as though her name was very far removed from Ham. 

“You have been cultivating a taste for reading, I should 
judge,” observed Charlotte, quietly. 

“ Ah, Lottie, now you are laughing at me!’ exclaimed her 
companion, good naturedly. “Iam no more fond of it than I 
ever was ; but my husband is a great reader, and that accounts for 
all these books. By the way,” she added, while arosy blush stole 
over her cheek, “I am sorry I cannot introduce him to-night ; he 
is out of town and will not return until to-morrow; so we must 
try and amuse ourselves as best we can.” 

The young lady felt a sensation of relief at this announcement ; 
for that the appearance of Mr. Caleb Ham would cloud her enjoy- 
ment, and put a damper on the exuberant spirits of his wife, she 
did not doubt. 

The two friends passed a pleasant evening, conversing upon 
subjects of mutual interest, and Charlotte retired, wishing that 
“the man of the house” would prolong his absence to an indef- 
inite period. 

Morning came bright and beautiful. Mrs. Ham took her friend 
over the house, through the grounds, and showed her every object 
likely to please. There was nothing showy—nothing gaudy, but 
everything was the best of its kind. They passed into an apart- 
ment which the former laughingly denominated the “ music room ;”’ 
and indeed the name seemed well applied, for an ongan, a grand 
piano, a violin, piles of music, etc., indicated that somebody loved 
sweet sounds. 

“ Taken to music, have you, Maria? Once on a time, you dis- 
liked practising,” remarked Miss Winter, significantly. 

“T have no great love for it now. My husband plays so much 
better than myself, that I hardly touch the piano,” rejoined the 
lady, quietly 

Caleb Ham play the piano! Why did not every key sound its 
indignation at such profanation! A vision of a red-haired, tall, 
ungainly individual, seated awkwardly at the instrument, making 
music run mad, arose immediately to her mind. She half doubted 
the seriousness of Mrs. Ham, but a second glance assured her 
that that lady was not in a joking mood, and, moreover, seemed 


quite pleased that her husband’s acquirements were so much supe- 
rior to her own. 

That evening, just as objects began to grow indistinct in the 
room where our friend Charlotte and her hostess were chatting 
familiarly, the door was softly pushed open, and a gentleman, 
whose features could not be plainly distinguished, entered. He 
was affectionately greeted by Mrs. Ham, who, after she had rung 
for lights, said : 

“ Charlotte, this is my husband; Caleb, this is Miss Winter, a 
dear friend.” 

The common remarks which usually follow introductions were 
made, and though the young lady could not see the face of the 
new comer distinctly, she had a faint suspicion that she had heard 
his voice before. She was trying to think when and where, as a 
domestic placed lights upon the table, which enabled her to get a 
good view of his features and person. 

Wonder of wonders! in Mr. Caleb Ham she recognized the 
handsome, courteous, affable stranger of the previous day. 

“Ah! the lady I travelled with yesterday! This is indeed an 
agreeable surprise,” said the gentleman, with easy familiarity, 
shaking our heroine cordially by the hand. 

Charlotte bowed, for she was at first too much astonished and 
embarrassed to speak. It certainly was, as he had said, a “ sur- 
prise,” but the word meant far more to her than to him. The 
young lady was sorely puzzled. There was something radically 
wrong. Her philosophy was utterly at fault, and she thought it 
barely possible that the theory which she had so untiringly main- 
tained, was not perfect in all its parts. 

Mr. Ham entered into conversation with his wife and her friend, 
and the latter discovered that he could talk well on many subjects 
besides politics. His words and manner were so entirely free from 
stiffuess and constraint, and being to the point, Miss Winter rap- 
idly recovered her self-possession, and consequently appeared to 
better advantage. She saw in her host a talented, intelligent man, 
with nothing of the fop, the coxcomb, or the clown, about him. 

In the course of the evening, music was proposed by Mrs. Ham. 
Charlotte was appealed to, but as she declined, Mr. Ham seated 
himself at the instrument, and the former was obliged to confess 
to herself that he was not only an accomplished pianist, but a fine 
singer. It was a fact, however, not easily accounted for by her 
code, that an individual possessing so very plain a name as Caleb 
Ham, should have such a sweet voice, and be able to execute dif- 
fitult music with so much expression and correctness. 


When he had finished, she did not much blame Mrs. Ham for 
looking up in his face with fond pride, and turning a sly glance of 
triumph towards herself. The lady was not aware of her visitor’s 
repugnance to plain names, but she had not failed to remark her 
quiet laugh of incredulity when speaking of her husband’s supe- 
rior skill. 

At the expiration of a few weeks, Charlotte Winter decided 
that Mr. Caleb Ham was an exception to the general rule. Each 
successive day she saw more in him to respect and admire, and 
was not quite sure that her friend Maria was so “crazy” as she 
had believed ; at any rate she was inclined to think that her aber- 
ration of mind had not produced avery alarming catastrophe. 
Miss Winter furthermore learned that her host had been liberally 
educated, but being independent, in a pecuniary point of view, he 
had adopted no particular profession or business. 

In fact our friend Charlotte found that her prejudices were 
gradually softening towards homely appellations. She was less 
inclined to ridicule them and their possessors, thinking it possible, 
doubtless, that there might be another Caleb Ham among them. 
She might have been influenced, somewhat, to this change of 
opinion by an introduction to a young merchant, a classmate of 
her host’s, who, by some unaccountable means, made himself quite 
agreeable to her. Charlotte was induced to prolong her visit, an 
intimate acquaintance followed between herself and the gentleman, 
suspicious meetings were appointed, significant looks were ox- 
changed, the young lady blushed upon the most trifling occasion, 
a diamond ring was seen sparkling upon her finger one morn- 
ing after an unusually late visit on the part of the suitor, and— 
but we will let Miss Winter divulge the secret herself. In a 
letter which Clara Weston received a short time after, the fol- 
lowing explanation was given, which will undoubtedly give the 
reader a clue to the mystery : 


“Dear Crara,—You are no doubt surprised that my visit has 
been protracted so long beyond my expressed intention, when I 
left L——. My journey to this place was rendered less tedious 
by the presence of a gentleman, who was assiduous in his efforts 
to make the time pass pleasantly. His manners were unusually 
prepossessing, and his conversation by no means common-place. 
I was interested in his appearance, and felt a strong desire to learn 

“T found Maria well and happy, and situated far more agreo- 
ably than I had anticipated. Her husband was absent the evening 
I arrived, and also the next day; a circumstance which, at that 
time, was highly gratifying to my feelings, as you well know what 
description of person I expected to encounter in him. Mrs, Ham 
(the name no doubt still sounds quite shocking to you) showed me 
the house and grounds, which were respectively furnished and laid 
out in the best of taste. I found a beautiful piano in lor, 
and knowing that my hostess cared little or nothing about music, 
I made bold to rally her a little on the subject, and was quictly 
informed that her husband was the performer. As you may sup- 
pose, this answer amused me not a little, for the idea that Caleb 
Ham played the piano was certainly, then, a ridiculous one to me. 
Do not think I am ambiguous, my dear Clara, for I intend to 
make everything plain as I proceed. 

“On the arrival of my host, I was formally introduced; and 
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imagine, if you can, my utter amazement and consternation, at 
finding the urbane stranger I have mentioned, and Mr. Caleb 
Ham, to be one and the same person! I was quite ashamed of 
myself for displaying so much astonishment, but the feeling was 
too genuine to be easily subdued. 

“To make a long story short, I am agreeably disappointed. 
Where I expected rusticity and coarseness, I find dignity and 
refinement. He is talented and ambitious ; not to gain admira- 
tion by a show of genius which he does not possess, but a land- 
able desire to gain an honorable place in the estimation of his fel- 
low-men. Justice compels me to say that he is also a fine musi- 
cian, and any one might well be proud of his attainments in that 
line 


“ And now, my dear Clara, let me digress a little, to propound 
a few queries. Have we not, in our views on the subject under 
consideration, been more romantic than sensible—more foolish 
than wise? Is it just or reasonable to set an individual down as 
rade, dull, stupid, illiterate, etc., at the same time ridiculing him 
or her unmercifully, because he or she is not fortunate enough to 
bear a name which strikes our ears as pretty and euphonious ? 
Does not prejudice speak louder than judgment, and may not 
mere fancy control our verdict? I thought of this, but made a 
compromise with my conscience, by deciding that Caleb Ham was 
an exception to the general rule, and not a fair standard to be 
governed by. How long it was before I embraced another theory, 
I leave you to guess. 

“ Here I purpose briefly to relate a little episode in my history, 
which has occurred since I saw you. A young merchant, a class- 
mate of Mr. Ham’s, and a valued friend, is on terms of intimacy 
here. Of course I have had very frequent opportunities of mak- 
ing his acquaintance, and I assure you, I have studied him as 
thoroughly as I was capable of doing. He was pleased to take a 
fancy to your humble servant, and she, seeing in him much more 
to esteem than to condemn, has been persuaded to give hima 
favorable answer. In short, I am to become—don’t start or tarn 
pale—Mrs. Adam Todd! My dear friend, I am now quite cer- 
tain that there are two exceptions to the general rule, and perhaps 
the time may come when you will discover the third. Judge me 
leniently, and be sure to remember that a foolish resolve is better 
broken than kept. We shall be married immediately, as Mr. 
Todd intends proceeding at once to Europe, where he has urgent 
business. I shall accompany him, and anticipate much enjoyment 
from the tour. 

“ And now, dear Clara, allow me to ask the fulfilment of a 
promise made long ago, on your part; that of gficiating as 
bridesmaid at my marriage. I know you cannot re me. Ma- 
ria sends her best love, and seconds my wishes. Excuse this long 
letter; I could not well make it shorter, and comply with your 
request to detail all that has occurred. 


“ Affectionately, WINTER.” 


It would be impossible to describe the varied feelings with 
which Clara Weston read this epistle. Surprise, indignation, and 
contempt, by turns had place, and it was difficult to tell which 
exerted the supremacy when she had finished. She was surprised 
at reading such an unexpected description of Mr. Ham, although 
we will do her the credit to say that she was truly glad that her 
friend Maria had secured such a “treasure ;” but she felt indig- 
nant that Miss Winter had proved recreant to her darling theory, 
and pity for the weak mind that could so easily be influenced ; for 
Clara Weston doubted not that Mr. and Mrs. Ham had an active 
agency in the meditated marriage of the former, though such was 
far from being the case. 

“J did think she was a sensible girl, but this settles the point 
in my mind!” exclaimed the disturbed young lady. “I do so 
like consistency! Somebody says it is a jewel, and I believe he 
isn’t far out of the way. Mrs. Adam Todd, forsooth! It’s a 
great pity her name wasn’t Eve, and then there would be a pair 
of them !” 

Clara Weston was undecided what course to take. She had a 
sincere friendship for Charlotte, and was heartily sorry that she 
had determined to throw herself away; for becoming Mrs. Adam 
Todd, was almost equivalent to committing suicide, in the view 
she took of the matter. She could not think of winking at the 
inconsistency of the proceeding, by acting as bridesmaid, nor did 
she wish to wound Miss Winter’s feelings by an abrupt refusal. 
After some reflection she decided to write her a friendly letter of 
expostulation against her taking such a rash and foolish step, and 
advise her to-make an honorable retreat before it was too late. 

“Do not,” she wrote in reply, “be influenced to a procecding 
which you will surely repent of at no distant time. I need not 
tell you how much I am disappointed and grieved at the exceed- 
ingly unwise decision you have made. You were sure that Maria 
was “crazy” awhile ago, and now I am just as certain that you 
are bewitched. You can’t love Mr. Adam Todd, I am sure. 
Think better of it—be consistent, dear Charlotte, or, if you must 
marry, choose somebody with a better name.” 

We extract the following from Miss Winter’s answer : 


“ You speak of my having been influenced. I suppose you 
refer to Mr. and Mrs. Ham. They have been good friends and 
given me kind advice, when I asked it, but no more. As to the 
name, I will admit that it is not so pretty as some others, but it 
has so little to do with the real man, that it doesn’t trouble me in 
the least. After all, the appellation by which a person is known, 
is of slight consequence. The character of the man or woman 
should first be considered, and, for one, I regret having judged 
many by a circumstance of far less importance. Come to us, 
Clara, and judge for yourself.” 

Clara Weston was not satisfied. She implicitly believed that 
Charlotte had been inveigled into an engagement with a man with 


a “shocking name,” by Mrs. Ham, who, like misery, loved com- 
pany. She had no faith in such sudden change of sentiment, and 
put no confidence in the proof which Miss Winter had adduced. 
She would not “go and judge for herself,” as the latter had re- 
quested, for that would be sanctioning conduct which she greatly 
disapproved of. It was of no use saying anything more to her 
friend, and so she dropped the subject, greatly mortified at Char- 
lotte’s obstinacy, and her own want of success. 

Miss Weston’s father was a teacher of languages in a high 
school, and a too faithful performance of his arduous duties 
brought on a severe illness, a short time after the marriage of 
Charlotte Winter. Clara’s thoughts were consequently turned 
into a new channel, and im attentions to her father Caleb Ham 
and Adam Todd were quite forgotten. 

Mr. Weston’s fever at length took a favorable turn; but as he 
grew better very slowly, it was judged advisable by the trustees 
of the institution to find some one competent to supply his place, 
until he was recovered sufficiently to return to his post. After 
some search, a young man was engaged, and immediately entered 
upon his duties. Clara had seen him pass the house many times, 
but had been too much engrossed in the care of the invalid to 
make any inquiries concerning him. She had taken time, how- 
ever, to remark his noble, manly figure, and the eloquent expres- 
sion of his dark, lustrous eyes, and ask herself if he would not 
soon call and see her father. What occasioned this query? Was 
she anxious to see him, have an introduction, and make the ac- 
quaintance of the new teacher ! 

We will not stop to answer these questions, but merely add that 
Clara’s curiosity to know more of him was greatly increased by 
hearing a matronly lady remark, “that the new teacher not only 
possessed beauty of person, but beauty of mind; that he was 
more free from egotism, vanity, and self-conceit, than amy person, 
of like attainments, that she had known.” 

This was praise, certainly, from an individual whose judgment 
and good sense had never been questioned. He would be quite 
an addition to their social circles, and she felt a greater desire to 
speak with him than she had before experienced. She inquired 
his name, for that, as the reader is prepared to learn, was quite an 
important item in her calculations. 

The lady hesitated, passed her hand across her forehead, and 
declared she had entirely forgotten it. Her memory was poor, 
and wholly inadequate to retain names. A young girl who was 
present thought she could recollect it, but after several ineffectual 
trials, gave up the attempt, by asserting “ that it had such an odd 
sound she couldn’t recall it.” 

“ Odd, is it?” thought Clara. “ Well, it may be odd, and still 
be pretty. I don’t object to something out of the usual course, 
once in a while, providing it doesn’t resemble Caleb Ham or Adam 
Todd ; I’m decidedly averse to that style of appellation.” 

The next morning Mr. Weston being more comfortable, Clara 
went into the street for a change of air. Perhaps an hour had 
elapsed when she returned home, and laying aside her bonnet, 
sought the reom of her charge. She ran up the stairs hastily, but 
a curve prevented her seeing, and the soft carpet prevented her 
hearing, the descent of a second person. The stairway was dark, 
moreover, and consequently the two met in rather a sudden and 
unexpected manner. Clara looked up. The new teacher stood 
before her. 

“Miss Weston, I believg *” he said, respectfully, taking a step 
back. 

The young lady responded by an inclination of the head, and 
blushed very much. : 

“Excuse this unlucky collision, Miss Weston,” he added, in a 
tone of regret. “It was all owing to extreme carclessness on my 
part; I should have stepped slower.” 

“No apology is necessary, si, for I suspect that I was quite as 
much in fault as yourself; I should have looked up,’ rejoined 
Clara, promptly, with a pleasant smile. 

The new teacher apologized again and again for his apparent 
rudeness, and when Miss Weston bade him good morning, she 
thought he had certainly extricated himself from an awkward 
position, very easily and gracefully. 

“Well, Clara, you are rather late,” said Mr. Weston, as the 
young lady entered his chamber. 

“ Ah, you have wanted me; I’m sorry I staid so long.” 

“No, dear, I haven’t needed anything. I merely wished to in- 
troduce you to the new teacher,” continued the father. 

“We introduced ourselves ; that is, we ran against each other 
on the stairs,” replied Clara, smiling as she recalled the laughable 
occurrence. Mr. Weston looked up wonderingly, and she related 
what had transpired. 

“ And how do you like him, father ?”’ she added. 

“Very much—very much,” was the emphatic rejoinder. 
“He’s a promising young man—good mind, sound principles, 
and a ripe scholar.” 

“ What is his name?” pursued Clara, while ber heart beat a 
little faster than ordinary. , 

“His name,” said Mr. Weston, musingly, and Clara thought 
she had never known him speak so slowly, “is—is—well, I’ve 
lost that name curiously,” he added, as if speaking to himself. 

“ Are you sure you ever heard it?” asked his daughter, in the 
slightest possible tone of impatience. It seemed to her that ev- 
erybody’s memory, on that particular point, was remarkably 

r. 
ae" To be sure I am,” rejoined Mr. Weston, quickly. ‘“ He gave 
me that the first thing ; but it has a queer sound, and I forgot it. 
I’ll be sure to remember it next time, however, for I have asked 
him to call often.” 

“A queer sound.” Clara Weston thought of these three 
words a dozen times that day, and fervently hoped that “ queer” 


wasn’t a preface to something worse. One had called it “odd.” 
Did that mean merely an unusual name, or was it a mild word for 
uncouthness? It did seem as though fate was averse to having 
this question settled, and was determined to keep her on the rack 
of suspense as long as possible. 

The young lady was obliged to remain within doors several 
days, and nobody called who could give her any information. She 
wondered if the new teacher was not favorably impressed enough to 
come again, or whether the unfortunate collision had not frightened 
him from a second attempt? It seems not; for one morning the 
door bell tinkled a little, and he was shown into the parlor where 
Clara sat, writing a note. Polite greetings were exchanged, and 
both seemed to have forgotten the incident which had character- 
ized their first interview. 

Mr. Weston was taking some refreshment at the time, and while 
waiting his leisure, the gentleman contrived to draw Clara into an 
interesting conversation concerning different subjects. The min- 
utes passed swiftly and pleasantly, and the young lady was only 
surprised that she felt so much at home with one whom she had 
seen but a few times, and of whose name she was ignorant. 


But her father soon intimated through a domestic that he was 
ready to see his visitor, and the latter, bowing low to Clara, left 
the apartment. The young lady hoped his stay would be short, 
for her impatience was great to learn what he was called. She 
walked up and down the room, listening to catch the sound of his 
steps, and on the whole felt uneasy and anxious. What mattered 
it to her whether he had a pretty or a homely name? She was 
nothing to him, and he was nothing to her. 

The gentleman was at length heard passing out of the door, 
and the watchful Clara saw him go down the street. He looked 
taller and handsomer than ever, and seemed to walk with a more 
dignified step. She waited (a very unnecessary proceeding) until 
he was quite out of sight, and then went up stairs to hear the mo- 
mentous disclosure. Mr. Weston smiled as she entered. 

“It is Duff—Peleg Duff,” he said. “I resolved to remember 
it, and you see I have succeeded.” 

“ What!” murmured poor Clara, averting her face, and affect- 
ing to shake the pillows. 

“The new teacher’s name, my dear ; it is Peleg Duff,” resumed 
Mr. Weston, not noticing the effect his words had upon his daugh- 
ter. “ But what an excellent French pronunciation he has! I 
never heard it excelled. I have been testing his qualifications, 
my dear, in a round-about way, and he has come off with honor, 
I assure you.” 

Clara cared nothing about his French, Latin, Greek, or honor, 
at that moment; his pronunciation was a matter of the utmost 
indifference to her. She realized nothing her father had said, but 
those two odious words. She had made up her mind to hear a 
beautiful, harmonious combination of sounds,—an appellation at 
once dignified, euphonious and pretty ; but instead of that, Peleg 
Duff met her ears, to vex her day-visions, and haunt her dreams ; 
for, reader mine, our over-particular friend had been twice guilty 
of dreaming of the new teacher. It was provoking, to say the 
least. What business had anybody to quietly submit to such a 
name? 

“ What’s the matter, my dear? Does the housekeeping trouble 
you this morning ?”’ kindly inquired Mr. Weston, who was unac- 
quainted with the true state of the case; but as Clara’s face was 
as good as a barometer to indicate the state of the mental weather, 
he was sure she was not exactly pleased. 

The young lady colored, stammered an evasive reply, and mak- 
ing some slight excuse, left the chamber. When Clara found 
herself alone, she—for truth compels us to record it—had a hearty 
fit of crying. Indulging in this purely feminine luxury for half 
an hour, she wiped her eyes, and determined never to think of the 
new teacher and his detestable name again. 

The new teacher soon became a frequent visitor in Mr. Weston’s 
family. His good sense, talents, and a very modest appreciation 
of himself, gradually began to have their effect on Clara, who 
wished more than ever that his name was not Peleg Dutf. She 
could not disguise from herself that she was happy in his society, 
and that a void was felt in their family circle, when duty prevented 
his customary visit. Neither was she blind to the fact that the 
young man regarded her with feelings warmer than those of mere 
friendship. 

At about this time, in a conversation she had with her father, he 
spoke of his general poor health and increasing years, and hinted 
that cirlmstances might induce him to resign his situation as 
teacher, altogether. At the conclusion of the conference, he cas- 
ually remarked that his young friend Duff had in a manly way, 
asked his advice and consent in regard to a matter which might 
affect his whole future happiness. 

Then came the struggle between pride and inclination; one 
hissed the new teacher’s name in mocking tones, and the other 
whispered of talents, excellence of character, and moral worth. 
Clara strove to divest her mind of prejudice, and look at the sub- 
ject in an impartial and reasonable light. 

Perhaps the eloquent persuasiveness of the young man himself 
influenced her decision ; but certain it is that her woman’s nature 
triumphed. She flung pride to the winds, and bestowed her heart 
and hand upon the new teacher, who avowed himself a happy man. 
Mr. Weston was much gratified at the turn affairs had taken, 
for he felt no hesitation in consigning the well-being of his only 
daughter to one so worthy. He never resumed his situation in the 
institution, feeling assured that his place was competently tilled by 
his son-in-law. 

Clara did not inform her husband of her former extreme preja- 
dice against homely names, until long after her marriage. He dis- 
covered then, for the first time, what she meant by the remark, 
“that he was the third exception to a general rule.” 
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THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 
Our engraving is taken from an original 
paintin by O'Ne 


ill. Zuleika, the “Bride 
of Ab 


»” is one of the loveliest of the 

w touching is no poet’s portrai- 
ture of this “Child of Genius ;” 


ling : 
Dazzling as that, 0, too transcendant vision ! 
To Sorrow’s phantom-people slumber given, 
When heart meets heart again in dreams 


“* Was she—the daughter of that rude old chief, 
Who met the maid with tears—but not of grief. 
Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
a one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray? 


“Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmarked by her alone; 

In light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face. 
heart whose softness harmonized the whole 

And, 0, that eye was in itself a soul! 


“ Her graceful arms in meckness 
Across her gently budding breast ; 

At one kind word those arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 

His child caressing and carest, 

Zuleika came—and Giaffir felt 

His purpose half within him melt: 

Not that against her fancied weal 

His heart though stern could ever feel : 
Affection chained her to that heart; 
Ambition tore the links apart.” 


THE GREYHOUND OF AFRICA. 

Nothing evinces more the aristocratic 
tastes of the Arabs of Sahara, than their 
treatment of the greyhound. Here, as in 
all other Arab countries, the common dog, 
whatever the utility of his employment in 
protecting the tents and flocks, is still re- 
garded as a contemptible and troubicsome 
servant—a disagreeable necessity. The 
greyhound alone, as the companion of his 
chivalrous pastimes, is treated by the Arab 
with affectionate attention and respect. 
While, therefore, the faithful watchdog is 
driven forth from the tent, treated as a vul- 
gar brute, and allowed to seek his food 
among the offal and bones that have been 
thrown out, the greyhound sleeps in the 
men’s apartment, on a carpet beside his 
master, o: even on his bed. He is abun- 
dantly but carefully fed with kooskoos; 
and in summer, cakes are made for him of 
milk and stoned dates, which are said to 
be highly tonic. If a thorough bred ani- 
mal, he will not drink out of a dirty vessel, 
nor will he taste milk in which any onc has 
put his hands. He is defended from the cold with coverlets like 
the horse, the Arabs having no objection to his being sensitive in 
this respect—it is an evidence of high blood. They delight in 
decking him with ornaments, and make for him collars of cowry 
shells, to which they attach talismans, to secure him from the 
blight of an evileye. At the age of forty days the pups are re- 
moved from the mother, and fed -with goat’s or camel’s milk, 
mixed with dates and kooskoos. At the age of three or four 
months, the education . 
of the greyhound is be- 
gun, by the children 
starting jerboas,orsmall 
deer, and inducing him 
to give.chase. He soon 
becomes so fond of this 
time, that he will 
round the holes, 

to induce the young- 
sters to renew the sport. 
The next game on 
which he is tried is the 


his full strength, and is 
advanced to be the com- 
panion of the master of 
the tent, who teaches 
him to hunt the full- 
sized gazelle. The Arab 
talks to him as a hu- 
man being; “ Listen to 
me, friend; thou must 
bring me some venison ; 
I am tired of eatin 
nothing but dates; 
whereupon the 4d 
leaps, wheels about, 
intimates as plainly as 


ZULEIKA—THE “BRIDE OF ABYDOS.” 


ough bred nound will hunt with no one but his own master; and 
he manifests due self-respect in his choice of a prey. If, on loos- 
ing him, his master has pointed out a fine gazelle, and he has 
succeeded only in taking a small and middling-looking one, he 
seems to feel the reproach that attaches to the failure, and slinks 
away ashamed, instead of claiming his accustomed share. He 
always accompanies his master when visiting, and shares what- 
ever hospitalities he receives. By his extreme cleanliness, the 


muscles of the croup well marked. A pret- 
ty good one is considered worth a fine 
camel; but those which take the largest 

lies will bring as much as a horse. A 


ily hunter, however, is never sold; an 
Arab would almost as soon think of 
one of his sons. When he dies, it is a time 
of mourning in the tent; the women and 
children weep and lament as for a member 
of the family.—astern Travels. 


loorens said 
that “‘ Instinct is an innate trade, talent or 
art.” A writer in the Eclectic Review 
maintains that it is “the intelligent and 
ical interpretation of its organization 
y the animal itself.” Thus the pholus is 
born a stone piercer. He comprises within 
himself the functions of a rasp, a squirt and 
a hydraulic apparatus. He aw and 
finds himself a stone piercer. He can only 
bore rocks, and when he ceases to bore he 
dies. His instruments are himself; he 
knows himself by knowing them, and when 
any of them is deranged he ceases to 
be himself, and perishes. The “ instinct d 
of self-preservation is strikingly manifest in 
the following anecdote: Several young lim: 
nz (a species of shell-fish) were p ina 
vessel with two old ones. One of 
old ones, called the “‘ Emperor,” was 
very voracious, and often attacked the 
ones, but unsuccessfully, as his 
jaws were not strong enough to break their 
shell. On one occasion when he attacked 
two of them, they immediately betook 
themselves to the only place where they 
could rest securely—and this was upon the 
shell of the “Emperor,” where they rode 
about u 
riot. Finally, for the purpose of getting 
rid of them, he crawled out of the water, 
up the side of the glass, leaving them to 
between his back and the water. 
As doubtless he calculated, they preferred 
the latter; whereupon, bei ree of his 
burden, he slid into it himself. Was 
this the result of a blind instinct, or was it 
an intelligent interpretation of the powers of 
the animal? When illustrating the intelli- 
ce of animals, M. Flourens says : “ Here 
is what I have seen at the Jarden des Plantes. 
There were too many bears, and they 
wished to kill two of them by means of 
prussic acid. Some drops of the acid were 
thrown into little cakes. At the sight of 
the cakes the bears stood up on their hind 
legs and opened their mouths. Some cakes 
were successfully pitched in, but were im- 
mediately spit out, and the bears fled. It 
might have been expected that they would 
not be tempted to touch them any more. Notwithstanding, they 
were soon seen pushing ‘the cakes with their feet towards the basin 
in their ditch. hey slouched them in the water, and smelt them 
attentively, and as the poison evaporated, they proceeded to eat 
them. Thus they ate all our cakes with impunity. They had 
shown too much mind (trop d’esprit) for our resolution to remain , 
unchanged, and we granted them areprieve.” Innumerable facts 
might be adduced to demonstrate that instinct,is a phenomenon 
of intelligence. Birds 
build their nests to con- 
form to the position 
they have chosen, or 
the materials which are 
the most convenient, 
Wrens have been known 
to alter their mode of 
indification for better 
concealment, and M. 
Dujardin noticed that 
one year, when the 
death’s head moths were 
very numerous, and by 
entering the hives of the 
bees destroyed many of 
them, the bees con- 
structed barricades at 
the entrance, which pre- 
vented their enemies 
from reaching them. 
In bees, as in men, ne- 
cessity was the mother 
of invention, and seems 
to have taught even in- 
sects something like 
fortification. A cat may 
be deterred from touch- 
ing a cage ot birds, by 
hanging a whip upon it 


of which she has had a 
taste. Young nightin- 
gales listen long and 

ise sedulously to 
earn the melodies of 
their parents. When 
they have nothing else 
to do they practise the 
songs of other species. 
M. Dujardin placed 
some sugared water on 


im- 
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kindliness of his manners, and his for the of society, 
he shows himself worthy of the thus on hi 
When the Arab returns home after a somewhat prolonged absence, 
his dog makes a single bound from the tent to the saddle, and 
welcomes him with caresses. The greyhound of Sahara is very 
sepuler to that of the coast. He is tall, and fawn-colored, has 
thin muzzle, black tongue and palate, forehead, short ears, 
muscular neck, very soft hair, no , ary limbs, and the 


a wall, and by means 
of a stick conveyed a 
bee to it. The bee re- 
turned to his hive, and 
a large number of other 


[See Letter, page 67.) 


soon came back to the cup followed 
bees, who went backward and forw till the treasure was ex- 
hausted. All these instances tend to prove that animals are en- 
dowed with a certain degree of intelligence. They display traces 
of language, reflection, reason, invention and sagacity, bat these 
words carry small signification when ied to animals, compared 
a their full meaning when the mental operations 
man. 


= 
“ Fair as the first that fell of womankind, — 
Whose image then was stamped upon her mind— 
And paints the lost on earth received in heaven ; 7 For many years the great question has 
Soft as the memory of buried love ; been agitated among philosophers and stu- 
Pure as the prayer which childhood wafts above. | 
= 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, = 
SSS 
| | 
| 
| | 
with joy, and looks wist- === 
not say this time 
that thou hast not seen ee ae 
them.” He then unties 
an ox-skin, and refreshes the body of the dog with a sprinkling of | \ 
water. The impatient animal turns on him an | 
he is loosed on the game, and bounds away ; but yet con | 
self, crouches down if he is perceived; makes a zigzag course ; 
and it is not till fairly within reach that he darts with all his 
strength, choosing the finest of the herd as his victim. When the 
hunter cute up the gazelle, he gives the dog part of the loin ; if he 
were offered any refuse, he would reject it with disdain. A thor- 
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Travel, No. 9,” by F. Guzason. 
“ Hard Times,’ a story by Mrs. M. E. Ronrson, 
and the Japanese, No. by Rev. Luruzr Farnam. 
“The Exile’s Heir,” a tale, by BR. C. Hanscoms. 
Under a Cloud,” a sketch by T. 8. Anrnur. 
“A Picnic Song for Children,” by Gzo. W. Bungay. 
Words of Cheer,” a poem by Cuirrorp. 
* What is Death?” lines by B. J. Hows. 


THE COLLINS STEAMERS, 

The Washington Star says that a great improvement is about 
being introduced in the steam machinery of the Collins line of 
steamships. It is an invention for preventing the condensation of 
steam in its passage between the boiler and cylinder, and for ex- 
panding into steam the globules of water, which, up to this time, 
have always issued from the best constructed boilers. It consists 
in the use of an additional furnace, directly operating on the con- 
nection between the boiler and cylinders of the engine, and 
enables the engine to exercise the same or greater force with a 
decreased expenditure of fuel. The invention has been tested 
with success by several river steamboats. It is said that the ma- 
chinery of the Atlantic is about to be altered to use it. The com- 
pany believe that she will then make the voyage with an expen- 
diture of five hundred tons of coal, instead of eleven hundred, as 
at present used. The Baltic was lately repaired at a cost of 
$10,000, and it is thought that her recent extraordinary trip was 


in some measure owing to the improvements that had been made | 


in her machinery. 


A Montu at toe Mint.—The business of the Philadelphia 
Mint is certainly prosecuted with great efficiency. We find by 
the report for June, that in the twenty-six working days of that 
month, the coinage struck in that establishment amounted to about 
four million pieces of gold and silver, besides near a million of 
copper coins, the total value of the pieces struck amounting to 
$38,574,275. This is not mentioned as an extraordinary month’s 
work ; it is about the average of what is done every month. 


Verr coop.—When James Burrell was United States Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, on one occasion a southern gentleman in 
ridiculing the miniature State, asked, “ Burrell, what do you pay 
your chief justice?” ‘Between seventeen hundred and two 
thousand dollars,” said Mr. Burrell. This was true. The pay 
being three hundred, just the difference between seventeen hun- 
dred and two thousand. 

Travet To tas Wuite Mountains.—The Manchester (N. 
H.) Mirror states that there has never before in the same length 
of time been so much travel to the White Mountains, as during 
the first two weeks of the month of July. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. There are one hundred and eleven Episcopal clergymen 
residents of New York city, Brooklyn and Williamsburg. 

-+»» Madame Biscaccianti is in Santiago, Chili, where she in- 
tends to remain. She is coining moncy, and is much admired. 

.«+. In the rich alluvial deposits of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin tobacco thrives luxuriantly, and is equal to the best Cuba. 

+++» The bill to provide for the erection of suitable buildings 
for the post-office and United States Courts has passed the House. 

.++» The New York Times has been interdicted from being 
circulated in France by the “ security general ” of the country. 

«++. The Southern States, with a smaller population than the 
Northern, contain 1386 more churches, and half as many criminals. 

..»» An Irishman’s description of making a cannon: “Take 
a long hole and pour brass around it.” 

+++. The attempt of Theodore Parker and Wendell Phillips to 
abolish 4th of July celebrations did not succeed very well. 

.++. The population of Ireland, according to late returns, is 
less than 7,000,000, of which 3,000,000 are Protestants. 

.»+. The amount of fishing bounties paid by the collectors of 
Now England, in 1853, was $374,507 14. 

.»+. A bearded woman has made her appearance in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, Her face is covered entirely with short fine hair. 

-++» A famine, unparalleled in the history of the country, is 
now prevailing in the land of Judea. 

.++. The Supreme Court of Holland has decided a case com- 
menced in 1420, respecting the boundary between two communes ! 

+++» The editor of the Culpepper Observer wishes to unite him- 
self to an Owe-Nothing society, and hopes his subscribers will also. 

-++. The town council of Franklin, Louisiana, have fixed the 
price of beef in that town at six cents per pound. 

-++. A new theatre has been opened in Philadelphia, called 
the Philadelphia Museum, under most favorable auspices. 


THE LATE MADAME SONTAG. 

The recent death of this estimable woman and eminent artiste 
is a great loss to the musical world, and one which all are ready 
to acknowledge. Few prima donnas have reached and so long 
sustained the high reputation of the Countess Rossi. No less 
brilliant in private than in public, she won all hearts by her ten- 
derness, charity and unnumbered virtues, while she bore her un- 
rivalled popularity with simple dignity and unaffected grace, the 
woman and wife ever outshining the artiste. “Death loves a 
shining mark,” and in this lady it has stricken down one beloved 
and honored of all hearts. 

The funeral of Madame Sontag is described as having been a 
most magnificent ceremony. Her remains were deposited in the 
Pantheon of Mexico. The coffin—covered by » black pall, and 
surmounted by a large silver cross, a wreath of heart’s-ease and 
another of jasmine—was borne by the German Philharmonic 
Society. The corpse was taken into the body of the church, 
which was completely filled with spectators, the larger number of 
which were ladies, and after the chanting of the vigil, the impos- 
ing funeral ceremonies of the Catholic church were performed. 
At the portal of the tomb, before the burial of the corpse, the 
lierdetafel of the German Society sang the funeral farewell song. 

Rumor says that Madame Sontag has left behind her a beauti- 
ful and highly accomplished daughter, who gives promise of in- 
heriting her mother’s exquisite powers of voice. If this be so, she 
may in part atone to us for the great loss that we have sustained 
in her mother’s death. It is gratifying to know that in her noble 
struggle with an iron destiny, Madam Sontag had the satisfaction 
of acquiring an ample fortune (for the second time), which is left 
for her well beloved husband and family to enjoy. Since her ar- 
rival in this country she had realized and investéd over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars as the proceeds of her professional engage- 
ments, and had many in contract for a year to come. 

It seems to us, that in order to be a really and truly great artiste, 
or prima donna, a woman must in reality have not a little of the 
angel in her composition. Jenny Lind was good as great, like 
Sontag, and so might we instance other cases quite as prominent. 
The truth is, there is something elevating and refining in the 
power of song, a sort of incontinent worship of the great and 
good in nature, and the influence upon the chosen priestess of 
such an altar must be hallowing. 

No one’could sit down to an evening’s entertainment given by 
Madame Sontag, and not feel elevated and refined by the inspira- 
tion of the hour. Such is the universal power of true song and 
true music. 


** Soothing passion’s wildest strife, 
And through the mazy labyrinth of life 
Supplies a faithful clue, to lead the lone 
And weary wanderer to his Father’s throne!” 


Her memory, like her presence, will ever be sweet to contem- 
plate, and we can only think of such as fitting spirits to chant 
praises in a higher and better world above. 


» 


THEATRICAL, 

It will be particularly gratifying to our southern and western 
readers to know that their old favorite, Mr. E. L. Davenport, 
crowned with the triumphal laurels of a European reputation is 
about to appear again in this country, and that he will make a 
tour of our principal cities.* He will be accompanied by that ad- 
mirable English actress, Miss Fanny Vining, whose high dramatic 
reputation on the other side of the Atlanti~ has already preceded 
her visit to these shores. Mr. Davenport is a full blooded Yankee, 
and a true gentleman, one who has patiently and assiduously 
labored in his profession until he stands on the top round of the 
ladder. We are also gratified to know that he has realized a for- 
tune by his successful European career. 


“Puncn” on Bonnets.—The last number of Punch contains 
a pictorial guess at the distance at which ladies’ bonnets will be 
worn from their heads at the next remove. The tendency has 
been further and still further rearwards, and the next change, 
Punch thinks, will carry them off the head entirely ; so he repre- 
sents the next fashion by two young ladies in full dress and bare- 
headed, sailing along the street, with a footman walking some ten 
feet behind, carrying the bonnets on a waiter. 


> 


+ 


MonvuMENTAL.—The Clay monument in Lexington cemetery, 
Ky., is to cost from $50,000 to $100,000. The committee, through 
its president, H. T. Duncan, offer a premium of $500 for the best 
plan and specifications, each competitor to present three plans— 
to cost $50,000, $75,000 and $100,000 respectively. They must 
be in Lexington prior to October 10th. 


+ 


Disease WORSE THAN Butiets.—In the Peninsular war in 
Spain, only 40,000 soldiers were killed or died of wounds received 
in battle ; while 120,000 died of disease, and 120,000 were by dis- 
ease unfitted for service. During the first five years the French 
were at Algiers their annual loss was averaged about 5000 by shot, 
and 15,000 by disease. 


British Newsparers.—From a return just published, it ap- 
pears that in Great Britain there are 136 newspapers, a portion of 
which is published without stamps—one hundred and six in Eng- 
land, twenty-three in Scotland, and seven in Ireland. 


+ 


Tus CHoLtera.—This disease is making serious ravages in 
several parts of France, and especially in the departments of the 
Aube and Upper Marne. 


JULIEN’S START IN THE WORLD. 

In London, Julien was never recognized either as a conductor, 
composer, or artist. The only position he held was that of leader 
of a cotillon band which furnished dancing music for balls at pri- 
vate parties, at so much a night. His first pecuniary success 
arose from his wife, who made up and sold very exquisite bouquets, 
in a little by street where they lived. These bouquets soon became 
the rage, and the narrow street was daily blocked up by the car- 
riages of the aristocracy, who could not think of going to opera 
or soiree, without one of Madame Julien’s guinea bouquets. In a 
few years, M. and Madame Julien had amassed a handsome sum 
of money, and then the husband opened a saloon for giving shil- 
ling concerts, at which polkas, quadrilles, and waltzes were played 
to audiences unable to appreciate music of a higher order. 


A CuHance ror Trape.—It is said, in the Sandwich Islands 
papers, that the articles most in demand with the Japanese are 
drawing paper, pencils and Monongahela whiskey. If they are 
very fond of the latter, some charitable Christian will, no doubt, 
be found ready to supply them with it. : 


AncrenT.—Mr. James Wilgus has discovered a sycamore tree 
at Danville, N. J., which he estimates to be 2000 years old. It 
measures at the butt twenty feet in diameter. A room has been 
cut in the trunk capable of holding fifty persons. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. John Howard to Miss Mary Goodwin. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Henry Brown to Miss Matilda Nettles. 

By Rev. Mr. Neale, Mr. Henry B. Ward, of Danvers, to Miss Susan B. Shute. 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. George E. Dodge to Miss Cornelia E. Blake. 

By N. A. Apollonio, Esq., Mr. Lewis Schluter to Miss Julia Zahn. 

Mr. Robert P. Kennard, of Abington, to Miss Abby M. Hoyt. 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Hutchins, Mr. John Rowe, of Rockpert, to 
Miss Nancy B. French. 
att Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Stephen L. Badger to Miss Harriet 

0. ett. 

At Milton, by Rev Mr. Leonard, Mr. Lewis E. Beals, of St. Albans, Vt., to 
Miss Julia A. Williams. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Boyden, Mr. Henry Dumane to Miss Ellen Swee- 
ney; Mr. Ivory L. Cousens to Miss Mary Ann Russell. 

At Franklin, Mr. Horace DeWitt to Miss Helen Mann, of Fitchburg. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. Samuel 8. Hoyt, of Charlestown, te Miss 
Lucinda C. Leavitt. 

At Groton, by Rev. Mr. Timlow, Mr. H. R. Timlow, of Amity, N. Y., to 
Miss Martha F. Bigelow. 
sue New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Isaac Snell to Mrs. Elisabeth 


At Camden, Me., Charles B. Hazeltine, Esq., of San Francisco, Cal., to Miss 
ces Louisa Jones. 
At New York, Mr. Gorham P. Pomroy to Miss Sarah W. Goodwin. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Harriet P. Howard, 33; Mrs. Ruth White, 61; Miss Fan- 
nie Brackett, daughter of the Inte Rufus Brackett; James Parker, Esq., 68; 
Mr. William E. Priest, 38; John Waugh Stevens. formerly of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Brown, 23; Silas W. Whitney, -» 44° 
Capt. Charles Smith, 77; Joseph Noyes, Esq., 84: Mr. Cyrus Gould, 21; Mr 
John B. Hammett, 24; Miss Elienor A. Morrissey, 30; Mr. Thomas Larkin, 76 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Honora Harrington, 60. 

At Harrison Square, (Dorchester), Mr Roland Cushing, 60. 

At Reading, Thomas D. Smith, Esq., ney | of Machias, Me., 44. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Robert Henry Warland, 21. 

At Medford, Widow Elizabeth Bradbury, 86. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Mary Jane, wife of Mr. John Parsons, 28. 

At Salem, Miss Ellen Barry Dodge. 25; Capt. Joseph Edwards, 74. 

At Danvers, Widow Esther Shove, 89. 

At North Danvers, Mr. John Page, 75. 

At Boxford. Mr. Francis Hood, 74. 

At West Scituate, Miss Lucy Ann, daughter of Mr. John Clapp, 32. 

At Newburyport, Mr. George Pillsbury, 23; Miss Lucy Patten, 64. 

At Sutton, Widow Polly 8. Cole, 79. 

At New Bedford, Mr. James Thomas. 57. 

At Worcester, Mr. James Carlisle, printer, 65. 

At Providence, R. I., Thomas E. Carpenter, Esq., 59. 

At Stoddard, N. H., Rev. Isaac Robinson, 75. 

At North Wolfborough, N. H., Widow Sally Page, 100. 

At Belfast, Me., Miss Harriet, daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Frothingham. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
EVEN. 


BY W. HARELTINE. 

©, I love to stray at even, 

When the day has gone to sleep ; 
When upon the brow of heaven 

Stars their nightly vigils keep ; 
When the pale moon looks down calmly 

O’er the meadow and the lea; 
For the quiet, pleasant night-time 

Hath a pleasing charm for me. 


0, I love to stray at even, 
In the dusky shades of night, 
To think of the cherished blossoms 
That have faded from my sight; 
Of the ones who grew a-weary 
On the toileome march of life, 
And unto the grave departed, 
Where there comes no care or strife. 


Then the breezes seem to whisper, 

And the bright stars reem to say, 
* Your departed friends are near you 

All the night and all the day. 

They are near you, though you see not 
The bright gleaming of their eyes ; 

They are near to lead you upward 
To a home in Paradise!” 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


JAPAN AND. THE JAPANESE. 
No. V. 


Religions of Japan—Language and Literature—Specimens of Japanese Poetry— 
Schools—The Drama—Rcience and Art in Japan—Presents of Commodore 
Perry to President Pierce. 

As the government has an important influence on the character 
of a people, so has the religion. One religion of Japan was called 
Sintoo, neaning “the way of philosophers.” It is thought to have 
been imported from China, as its doctrines are similar to those 
taught by the great philosopher of China, Confucius. This reli- 
gion is rather a philosophy, than a religion, as it is entirely un- 
connected with mythology, and has no religious rites and ceremo- 
nies. This religion, or philosophy, is one for the higher classes, 
and not for the common people. 

Kaempfer reduces it to five points, which they call Dsin, Gi, 
Re, Tsi, Sin. The first teaches to live virtuously ; the second, to 
do right ; the third, to be civil and polite ; the fourth sets forth 
the rules for a good and prudent government; and the last treats 
of a free conscience, and uprightness of heart. These religionists 
believe in a universal spirit, which we should call Nature. “They 
thank Nature for the food on their tables, and for all the blessings 
of life.” They regard self-murder as heroic and commendable. 
The followers of this religion may be gencrally set down as free 
thinkers, or atheists. Such are most of the nobility and men of 
learning of the land. 

The most ancient religion of Japan is the Sintoo. If the Sin- 
toos ever worship, it is the Sun-Goddess, through the inferior 
Kami, or her lineal descendant, the Mikado, or spiritual emperor. 
The notions of the Sintoos with regard to the immortality of the 
soul, a future state of existence of rewards and punishments, are 
vague and unsatisfactory. This ancient religion enjoins the pres- 
ervation of pure fire as both an emblem and means of parity,— 
the purity of soul and body,—the one being obtained by obedience 
to law, and the other by abstaining from everything that defiles. 
It also enjoins an exact observance of festival days, pilgrimages, 
and the worship of the Kami, both in the temple and at home. 

The Sintoo priests are called Kami-Nusi, or the hosts of the 
gods ; they dwell in houses built within the grounds attached to 
the temples. The money deposited by the worshippers goes-into 
their purse. 

Buddhism, a religion that prevails in most Oriental regions, is 

, even more prevalent in Japan than Sintoo. It is estimated, that 
there are in the world 315,000,000 of Buddhists. The leading 
dogma of Buddhism is, that of the transmigration of souls, or that 
the soul of a man after death passes into some other animal body ; 
it may be that of a dog, horse, or elephant. From this belief 
arises the prohibition to take animal life. They believe that man 
will finally be absorbed in the divine essence. They worship un- 
couth idols, and enjoin celibacy in their priests. It is supposed, 
that this faith was introduced into Japan about the sixth centary, 
from India or Corea. 

The number of religious sects in Japan may be understood 
from the following : when the priests of all the religions petitioned 
the Emperor Nobunanga that he would expel the Jesuits, annoyed 
by their importunities, he inquired how many religions there were 
in the country! “Thirty-five,” said the priests. “Well,” said 
the emperor, “ where thirty-five religious can be tolerated, we can 
easily bear with thirty-six : leave the strangers im peace.” As has 
been before said, the Jesuits were expelled from Japan because 
they interfered im politics, and not because there was not a gen- 
eral religious tolerance in the land. 

The various accounts of the religion of the Japanese are quite 
unsatisfactory, mot to say contradictory. The truth is, the only 
mode of foreign intercourse is under such restrictions, that travel- 
lers can only observe under many disadvantages. The most that 
we have gained on this subject, was gained centuries ago, when 
these restrictions did not exist. If-we call the Japanese heathen, 
they may be placed among the more intelligent heathen. In read- 


ing of their religion, of their numerous temples, of their gods and 
goddesses, one is reminded of the religion of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, while certain of their ceremonies, and of their no- 
tions about purity and impurity,—of things clean and unclean, 
call to mind the Jews. 

With the persecution of the Jesuits and their converts, the Jap- 
anese aimed to destroy every vestige of Christianity. Though 
the Dutch are Protestants, they have not dared to introduce their 
religion into Japan. It is related, that during the religious persecu- 
tion, when a Dutchman was pursued, and was in danger of losing 
his head, he was asked whether he was “a Christian or a Dutch- 
man?” His reply was, “a Dutchman.” This incident indicates 
the policy of the Dutch. When they visit Japan, they leave their 
religion at home, and are careful to be nothing—but merchants 
and Dutchmen. It is even asserted that the Dutch, from being 
compelled, or otherwise, engaged with the Japanese in extirpating 
the Roman form of Christianity from the empire, and some hard 
stories are told in reference to their cruelties. 

Of course, no Christian missionaries will ever be tolerated in 
Japan, unless the rulers are convinced that they are better than 
the Jesuits, or, at least, that they have no political designs. And 
even such would meet with great ice-banks of prejudice, that only 
time and the mid-summer warmth of the gospel will melt away. 

The education and literature that obtain in a country has a 
vast influence, as well as the government and religion, upon the 
character of a people. Any account of Japan that should omit to 
notice its literary advantages, would be imperfect. All writers 
agree, that no people of Asia are so generally well educated as 
the Japanese, and that there is hardly a country in the world 
where so large a proportion of the people are able to read. 

It was for some time supposed by English scholars, that the 
Japanese was either a dialect of the Chinese language, or, at least, 
as closely connected as the Italian and Spanish languages. On 
farther study, it was found that the languages of the two neighbor- 
ing countries are different. They are different in tone and con- 
struction, as well as in spirit and genius. It is true, the Chinese 
written character is in use in Japan, and that the same character 
often expresses the same thing in both languages, as the word fa- 
ther, and others. It is true, also, that both nations write in lateral 
straight lines from the top of the page to the bottom, and not from 
left to right as we do, nor from right to left as the Arabs and 
Turks do. Still, the languages are in most respects distinct. 
They are different in intonation and accent. The Chinese abounds 
in consonants and nasal sounds, and “is spoken with a twang,” 
as Bayard Taylor says, “which not even a Scotch professor of 
psalmody could hope to reach.” He adds, “ the Japanese is pure, 
articulate, distinct and flowing, with an easy, rapid enunciation. 
The syllables are short. There is one striking peculiarity in the 
two languages. The Chinese have no sound for r, and in pro- 
nouncing a word in which it occurs, substitute the letter / for it; 
while the Japanese have no sound for /, and substitute r for it.” 

The Japanese language is considered difficult. The future mis- 
sionary will have occasion to inquire why Babel ever existed. It 
is said, one of the old Jesuits felt quite certain that the lan- 
guage and the letters of the Japanese had been invented and ren- 
dered difficult by Satan himself, in order to perplex poor mission- 
aries, and impede the progress of the true faith. Europeans have 
as yet acquired but an imperfect knowledge of this language, 
though it is thought to be less difficult than several of the Oriental 
languages. We are assured, on the contrary, that Japanese inter- 
preters understand tolerably well several of the languages of Eu- 
rope, through various travellers whom they have made prisoners, 
for too familiarly touching their shores. The Japanese alphabet 
abounds with letters, there being forty-eight, or nearly twice as 
many as in the English. 

Japan enjoyed the use of paper as early as the beginning of the 
seventh century. The people printed from engraved wooden 
blocks, in the Chinese style, as early as the thirteenth century, or 
about two and a half centuries before the art of Benjamin Frank- 
lin was invented in Europe. Indeed, they had the mariner’s 
compass before Europe. 

After Japan enjoyed the art of printing, it soon had an exten- 
sive as well as polite literature. It can point us to historical, 
geographical and scientific works, to books on natural history, 
voyages and travels, moral philosophy, and to every component 
of an elegant literature. The authors of Japan write prose and 
poetry upon the civil and foreign wars in which their country has 
been engaged, and upon other home topics. Their literature is 
truly national. 

We give the following specimen of Japanese poetry : 


A princess, afflicted by the death of dear relatives, composed 
lines that have been Englished as follows : 

“Our misfortunes follow one another like the links of a chain. 
Though my garments are moistened with my tears, my eyes are 
incessantly filled afresh with them.” 

Another princess, a daughter of a spiritual emperor, was mar- 


ried to the lay emperor, and carried from her house in Miako to 
Jeddo. Her wail that follows evinces that unhappy marriages are 
not confined to any nation or clime : 

“Never did I conceive the idea of marrying the Tiogoon. 
Since this union I am cut off from the priviléges of going out into 
the world. Minako is ever present to my thoughts, and if I per- 
ceive any object that reminds me of it, my sorrows areaggravated.”” 

The Japanese are both fond of reading and qnoting poetry. 
They are exceedingly fond of general readiig. The. soldier on 
duty seizes every Icisure moment for reading, “ Few’ sights are 
more common in Japan in the pleasant seasonsef the year, than 
that of a group of ladies and gentlemen seated by a cool running 
stream, or in a shady grove, each with a book in hand. Whatever 
their literature may be, it is evident that it delights them, and 
that it has polished their manners.” 

The first missionaries who visited Japan found schools estab- 
lished wherever they went. Xavier mentions four academies in 
the vicinity of the city of Miako, at each of which were three or 
four thousand pupils. He mentions that similar institutions, some 
of them more populous, were common over the entire empire. 

The children of both sexes are universally sent to rudimentary 
schools, where they are taught to read and write, and gain some 
history of their own country. As late as the year 1845 a college 
was founded at Nagasaki, where foreign languages were taught. 

The Japanese are eager to acquire information of other lands, 
as well as of their own. In asking questions of the foreigners 
who are imprisoned there, they excel any Yankces, who are usually 
thought to surpass all others in this department. Indeed, they 
ask questions by the thousand, so that prisoners say, that “they 
find their confinement nothing compared to the catechising they 
suffer.” 

The drama flourishes to some extent in Japan. They have 
their plays, and playgoers are somewhat numerous. The ladics 
change their dresses in the boxes twice or thrice during the per- 
formance of a play, for display. Three long pieces are often rep- 
resented in the same day, the performances beginning at noon, and 
not closing until late at night. An attendant may remain through 
one piece or three, at his pleasure. ‘As in the old times,” says 
Macfarlane, “in England and every other European country, the 
female parts are filled, not by actresses, but by smooth-chinned 
boys.” 

The profession of an actor is held in great contempt in Japan. 
The people maintain that the man who will give up his own char- 
acter to assume another, for profit, can have no sense of honor. 

There are but two sciences in which the Japanese have made 
much proficiency. Those are astronomy and medicine. To the 
former of these they have given much attention, as the people of 
those lands blessed with clear skies are said to do. Their best 
astronomers are well acquainted with some of the profoundest 
foreign works on astronomy. They have excellent telescopes, 
chronometers, barometers, and thermometers of native workman- 
ship. ‘The courts of both the emperors are centres of science as 
well as of literature. 

The Japanese do not encourage the mechanical arts that abridge 
manual labor. The lay emperor, on one occasion, would not ac- 
cept the present of a European oil-mill. He said it was ingenious, 
but, that if it were introduced into the country, the old Japanese 
presses would get no work, and many people would want bread. 
No Yankee, therefore, should think of disposing of a cargo of sew- 
ing machines in Japan, even if our government should succeed in 
establishing commercial relations, for not only the sewers, but the 
government, would oppose them. 

The Japanese excel rather in art than in science. They excel 
even the Chinese in their lacquered work. The best they make 
they do not allow foreigners to take away. They know the art of 
painting tolerably well. In engraving they have accomplished 
considerable. The art of copper engraving they have recently 
introduced. Wood-cuts abound over the land. They know noth- 
ing of architecture and sculpture as arts. 

The Japanese wares we used to be well acquainted with in this 
country, but the tyrant fashion has rendered them quite scarce. 
They work admirably well in iron, silver, gold, and all metals. 
Their silk and cotton manufactures equal the productions of other 
Eastern countries. Both the London and New York expositions 
of the industry of all nations would have been essentially im- 
proved if they had exhibited a well filled Japan department. 

Commodore Perry has been thoughtful enough to send to the 
President of the United States a large box of Japan manufactures. 
The box itself was a curiosity, made, as it was, of the camphor- 
wood, that abounds in Japan. These curiosities*are now in the 
National Gallery, at Washington, and prove very attractive to 
strangers. Here may be seen the fan, that every person in Japan 
uses as much as we do gloves. The fans are made of a species of 
cane, delicately split. The cane is covered with elegantly painted 
paper. The Washington collection has, also, a set of wooden 
cups and saucers, sundry bowls, some of them Japanned, and 
others touched with gold, a roll of cloth interwoven with various 
colors and gold. Then there are opium pipes, with bowls of 
brass and steel of exquisite workmanship, and a drinking vessel 
that could be put into an American vest-pocket. It is supposed, 
that this vessel answers the purpose of what is sometimes called a 
“ pocket-pistol.” 

Western ears generally regard Oriental music as anything but 
music. That of the Chinese has only the effect upon Americans 
of driving them as far from it as possible. The Japanese do afford 
something more tolerable under the name of music. It is as com- 


mon for a Japan lady to play the samie, or native guitar, as for an 
American lady to play the pianoforte. At Japanese parties the 
ladies sing and play the music, while the gentlemen smoke their 
pipes, and enjoy their sakee, a drink distilled from rice. 


| 
+ 
BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 
| 
i 
| 
Aita kaube 
Kawo mita kaube 
Mamani haua siwo 
Itasi ta kaube 
Octi siri tara 
Sakamasi kaube 
Sikeuni war kaube. 
Thus rendered into English : 
Yes! eager is my longing 
To look upon thy face, 
With thee some words to speak ; 
But this I must renounce; 
For should it in my dwelling 
Once chance to be divulged, 
That I with thee had spok: 
Then grievous were the jeelite 
Would surely light on me; 
For certain, my good name 
Were lost forevermore. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE,. 

Dr. Smith of Bingham, Pa., has a night-blooming cereus upon 
which three magnificent flowers simultaneously bloomed, flourished, 
and fell, on the same stalk. —— Four little boys, not more than 
four years of age, got into an empty car at Alleghany City, Pa., 
on the 4th inst., and did not awaken antil they found themselves 
in the neighborhood’ of Alliance, Ohio. They were sent back by 
the next train. —— Thomas W. Sweetser, late of Salem, has be- 
queathed ten thousand dollars, for the purpose of furnishing the 
poor inhabitants of that city with cooking stoves. —~— The Rat- 
land (Vt.) Bank was recently defrauded of three thousand seven 
hundred dollars, by means of forged certified checks upon the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ and Vergennes Banks. The forgeries 
cashed by the Rutland Bank were manufactured by four Philadel- 
phia rogues—Matthew Matthews, John Gill, Wm. L. Mentzer, 
and C. Saxton—all of whom, with the exception of Saxton, have 
been arrested. —— In Valparaiso there is a law which obliges the 
owners of houses to whitewash them every year, ten days pre- 
vious to the national anniversary in September. —— In New York 
city three-fourths of the furniture sold at auction is moved from 
the dealer’s store into the house where it is sold the day before the 
auction. It is then advertised as the “ contents of the house No. 
— —— street ;” and on the day of sale a regular mock auction 
commences, only one purchase out of twenty being real. The 
total number of sea-going vessels in the port of San Francisco, 
exclusive of steamers, at last dates, was eighty-one. Measures 


_ have recently been taken in Chili to establish a bdnk. The mer- 


chants have heretofore been dependent upon bill discounters. This 
class predict that to establish a bank will be the very ruin of the 
country. —— Cotton Mather wrote three hundred and eighty-two 
works of all kinds. Over the door of his study was inscribed, 
“Be short.” —— The process of reducing the number of dogs 
which have infested the streets and squares of the capital of our 
country, is going on rapidly, and it is said that the poor animals 
are falling and dying in all directions from the effects of the 
poison which has been administered to them. The powder 
mill at Spencer, Mass., was blown up, 14th ult., and a man named 
Wn. Bixbee was killed. His body was blown some thirty rods, 
and horribly mutilated. One of his arms has not been found. —— A 
beautiful mirage was witnessed, says the Kenosha Telegraph, on 
the lake on Sunday week. Vessels were seen at immense distances, 
apparently sailing in the air, occasionally duplicated, and some- 
times triplicated. The Michigan shore was said to be visible a 
part of the day, whilst some insisted that they could distinguish 
the sand hills, trees and bushes. —— Another heavy item to bear 
down the price of flour is the splendid wheat crop of Canada. It 
is calculated that the surplus, for export, will be twelve millions 
of bushels, five millions more than last year. —— We see it stated, 
on the authority of the Demerara Royal Gazette, that paper of a 
good quality has been successfully manufactured in that region 
from the plantain, whose spontaneous growth in almost every 
country renders it a cheap substitute for the articles at present 
used. ——— We see it stated that there are over half a million 
bushels corn yet on the Illinois river waiting transportion to mar- 
ket. —— Clark Mills has received an order for an equestrian 
statue of General Jackson, to be placed on Jackson Square, New 
Orleans. Mr. Mills is to receive for the statue the munificent 
sum of thirty-eight thousand dollars.—— The mail line from 
Cincinnati to Louisville have reduced the fare to one dollar, meals 
and state room included. The Manchester Mirror says that 
as a gentleman in that city, a few days since uncorked a can of 
milk which had been left at his house, out jumped a fine plump 
frog. His frogship, however, seemed to be much startled at find- 
ing himself clothed in white, and after a single glance around 
him, turned about and plunged to the bottom of the can. Itisa 
matter of serious regret that milkmen should be so careless when 
they scoop up their water. 


+ > 
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THEATRICAL, 

The new theatre in New York, on the site of Metropolitan Hall, 
when completed, will have cost one hundred thousand dollars. It 
will comfortably hold four thousand persons. There will be three 
rows of boxes, as well as the parquette. The main entrance will 
be next the Bond street House, and there will be eight other 
means of exit in Mercer strect, six for the public and two for the 
stage. There are to be twenty-eight private boxes, each holding 
ten persons, in front of the first and second tiers. The proscen- 
ium will be twenty-eight feet in width, and on either side will have 
ten private boxes, each containing seats for ten persons. The 
stage itself will be fifty-five feet deep and ninety-six feet wide. 
Mr. Harry Eytinge is to act as stage manager, and the season 
will probably commence in September next. 


+ > 


Orr-Haxp Taxrxos.—A book thus entitled, containing some 
four hundred pages and twenty steel plates, being likenesses of 
noted men, has just been issued by Dewitt & Davenport, New 
York. It is from the ready pen of Dr. G. W. Bungay, a con- 
tributor of the Pictorial, and is a book of personal biography of 
noted Americans. 


ContemPLatep Caanor.—The Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings has purchased the estate of the late Thomas H. Perkins, on 
Temple Place, Boston, for the sum of fifty-three thousand dollars, 
and are about to convert the building which was his residence 
into an extensive and convenient banking 


Descrirtive.—Fowler, speaking phrenologically of Bayard 
Taylor, says he is exceedingly energetic, but is apt to put more 
powder in his gun than is necessary to kill his game. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


An unknown man deliberately placed his neck on the rail of the 
Michigan Central Road, a few days since, as the train was ap- 
proaching. His head was instantly severed from his body. 

The emigration to the newly organized territory of Kansas is 
immense. It is computed that no less than ten thousand people 
are now on the move in that direction. 

It is stated that the groom who murdered the Duke of Parma 
is in New York. He has written home and confessed the deed, 
which he says was induced by personal revenge. 

A man in East Cambridge, in this State, has raised the present 
season, on eight acres of ground, strawberries which sold for near 
$10,000, and yielded a net profit of $3000. 

Wm. H. Arrison, the supposed sender of the infernal machine 
to Mr. Allison, the steward of the Cincinnati hospital, and which 
killed him and his wife, has been caught in Iowa. 

It is estimated that fifty thousand sailors have been withdrawn 
from commerce in consequence of the present European war. 
The new apprenticeship system of the United States will do much 
to supply a remedy. 

It is estimated that the revenue of the United States, for the 
fiscal year terminating on the Ist of July, will be seventy-five 
million dollars—an increase of fourteen millions in the present 
year. 

When Com. Perry saw the cringing menials of the J: se 
government crawling on all fours towards him, he exclaimed 
(with an expression unfit for ears polite), stand up, and act like 
men. 

A steamboat runs from St. Pauls to St. Louis, called the Editor. 
An exchange says :—“ The name is significant in more points 
than one, but in none more than these—heavy loads and a con- 
stant liability to be blown up.” 

The councils of Philadelphia have fixed the rate of taxation 
for the present year at one hundred and thirty-five cents on each one 
hundred dollars. The salary of the Mayor has been fixed at six 
thousand dollars per annum. 

In 1686 the first Episcopal Society was formed in Massachu- 
setts, and the first chapel was built in 1688. The first Quaker 
meeting-house was erected in Boston, in 1710. Mass was first 
performed in the same city, 1788. 

The town council of Marion, Alabama, have raised the price 
of license to retail liquor to three thousand dollars. The council 
at first fixed the price at fifteen hundred dollars, but hearing that 
it would be paid, they concluded to double the sum. 

Commercial people will be glad to learn that the light house 
bill which has passed the house apppropriates about a million and 
a third of dollars for light houses along the whole coast, and will 
render the light system very complete. 

Mrs. Rebecca H. Emerson, late of Bradford, in her will made 
the following bequests : to the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
five hundred dollars ; to the A. B. C. F. M., five hundred dollars ; 
to the American Home Missionary Society, five hundred dollars. 

The legislature of Alabama is making active preparations for 
carrying into operation a system of free schools. A letter was 
recently received by one of our most distinguished teachers, ask- 
ing for information with regard to the school system of Massa- 

usetts. 


Foreign Stems. 


A number of Dutch ships conveying articles contraband of war 
to Russia, have been captured by the English. 


An English paper estimates that even at the present rapid rate 
of emigration from Ireland, it will take nearly half a century to 
depopulate that country. 

A private letter from Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, says 
she is about giving up her home in Dresden. She is in delicate 
health, and will spend the summer at a watering-place—Frangens- 
Bad, in Weissengen. 

The Emperor and Empress of France gave to the poor, last 
year, a million and a half of francs. But then they took from 
the people twenty-five millions of francs for pocket-money! Im- 
perial benevolence don’t amount to much. 

A petition from Leicester, in favor of the restoration of Polish 
independence, was presented to the House of Commons, by Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, on a short time since, signed by 3000 persons, 
including most of the leading inhabitants of that place. 

A young man of Bayonne has just invented a mode of electric 
telegraph, by which the-despatch is printed in ordinary letters or 
conventional signs, by the telegraph itself, at the point of departure, 
at the end, and at several intermediate stations simultaneously. 

Mr. Stephenson’s tubular bridge over the Nile, at Benha, will 
be fit to rank by the side of the imperishable monuments of an- 
cient Egyptian industry. It is to have ten arches, and is to be 
870 feet m length. Unlike the Britannia bridge, the railway will 
pass over the top. 

Ss ing of the war supposed to be raging between Russia and 
the Western Powers, Prince Metternich is reported to have said, 
“ The present is not to be looked upon as a state of war, but merel 
of disorganized diplo !” This does not sound as if the intel- 
lect of the wily old diplomatist was on the wane. 

An English paper says that a gentleman who was fishing for 
trout, in the “ Black Burn,” at Elgin, in England, was astonished, 
on drawing his line, to find that he had hooked a large muscle. 
On opening the shell, which he had great difficulty in doing, he 
found that it contained two beautiful pearls. The scientific name 
of the muscle was alasmodon margaritifera. 

Parliament returns show that the total receipts of the Briti 
railways during the last six months were 949:928,000, Brey 
an increase of $1,648,435 over the corresponding six months of 
last year. There were 49,886,123 pasaengers in the half vear of 
1852, and 57,206,344 in the half year of 1853. The length of the 
railways, open at the latter period was 7509 miles. 

A London states that a lady was recently travelling i 
omnibus alongside a fashionably diecsad man, the had ‘on his 
finger a splendid ring ; on returning home she missed her purse 
containing about £4, but in the lining of her dress she found the 


ring she had seen on the person who sat beside her i omni- 
bus. A jeweller valued it at £40. — 


Sands of Gold. 


.... He that is ashamed to be seen in a mean condition, would 
be proud in a splendid one.—Seneca. 

.... It is no diminution to have beenin the wrong. Perfection 
is not the attribute of man.—Spectator. 

. He that follows nature, is never out of his way. Nature 
is sometimes subdued, but seldom extinguished.—Zord Bacon. 

.... There is no course of life so weak, as that which is carried 
on by exact rule and discipline. The least debauch to such a man 
will ruin him.— Montaigne. 

.... The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to virtue, both 
in endurance and in number. So blinded are we by our passions, 
that we suffer more to be damned than to be saved.—Lacon. 

.... Too austere a philosophy makes few wise men; too rigor- 
ous politics, few good subjects ; too hard a religion, few religious 
persons whose devotion is of long continuance.—St. Evremond. 

.... There is a sort of economy in the ways of Providence, 
that one shall excel, where another is defective, in order to make 
men useful to each other, and mix them in society.— Addison. 

.... For a man to see and acknowledge his own ignorance and . 
defects ; to pretend to no more than he really hath, is a quality 
which argues so much judgment, that there are but few better tes- 
timonies to be given of it.— Charron. 

..-. No one was ever born a Newton or an Edwards. It is 
patient, vigorous, and long-continued application, that makes the 
great mind. All must begin with the simplest elements of know- 
ledge, and advance from step to step in nearly the same manner. 
— Humphrey. 


Joker's Budget. 


_ “ There is a brandy smash,” as the wag said when a drunken 
man fell through a pane of glass. 

Why are your nose and chin always at variance? Because 
words are constantly passing between them. 

Which is the easiest of the three professions—law, physic, or 
divinity? Answer: Divinity—it is easier to preach than to 
practise. 

Speaking of railroad facilities, a writer in the Inde ndent says: 
“Tt makes little matter now where a man lives. He is close by 
everywhere.” 

“ A gentleman asked a little boy in London, “ What occupa- 
tion does your father pursue for a living!” He replied with great 
simplicity, “ He is a dreadful accident maker for the newspapers.” 

Two men went to “ Californy.” One came back without arag 
on his back, while the other came back with nothing but rags. 
Wanted to know, which did the best! Answers may be sent till 
the mail closes. 

It is an astonishing fact, that a painter, with a vessel of paint 
in each hand, commands respect wherever he goes. The pedes- 
trians on the sidewalk invariably make way for him with the ut- 
most celerity. 

The late Rowland Hill once said, on observing some persons 
enter his chapel to avoid the rain that was falling, ‘“‘ Many persons 
are to be blamed for making their religion a cloak; but I do not 
think those much better who make it an umbrella !” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volames I., IT., III., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcrorzat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautifu. villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future refi and p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. "In politics, and omy sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral, therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE IIOME CIRCLE. 


Tt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
P t the test possibl of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corp3 
of contributors are ly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBLIGINAL PAPEB, 


the oa mag circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PicroRiAL. 

The F1aG is printed on fine white paper, with nev and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Taz ovr Union, and one copy of Gizason’s PrcTroriaL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 

(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. : 

a%e The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 

Published every Sarurpar, by 

F. GLEASON, 
ConNER oF TREMONT AND Bromrretp Bosrox, Maas. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


WINCH, ti Street, Philadelphia. 
116 ut 

HENRY TAYLOR, 11) Baltimore and 5 South 3: Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLBY, corner of 4th and'S 
Woodward Avenue, it. 

ARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. a 
JOHN BLDER & Co., Washington City. 


— 
| 
| | 
| 
There are now in process of completion at the English ship- Po 
e yards, six steam gun vessels, which will be the fastest, most beau- \ 
tiful, and comparatively the strongest vessels in her majesty’s 
7 > — navy. They will each carry two pivet and six broadside guns ; 
' their tonnage will be 477 ; length between perpendiculars, 160 
feet ; breadth, extreme, 25 feet 4 inches ; greatest yo ng te 
ter, 11 feet 4 inches ; nominal horse power, 160. They have been 
appropriately termed the “ swallows of the fleet.” | 


80 GLEASON’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


— 


W. J. FLORENCE, THE IRISH COMEDIAN. 

This popular delineator of Irish character, whose portrait 
we here give, was born in Albany, New York, July 26, 1831. 
At the death of his father, in 1846, he was called to support 
@ numerous family of brothers and sisters, together with 
a widowed mother, he being the eldest of eight. This, to 
@ young lad of fifteen years, was no easy task, yet he set 
about it with a will. He had returned from school at 
Princeton, New Jersey, to attend to his father’s funeral, 
when he learned that reverses of fortune had made a bank- 
rupt of his sire, and that his mother, and brothers and sis- 
ters were dependent upon his exertions for support. 
resorting to various expedients for obtaining employment, 
and ann oy hero turned his attention to writing for the 

8, but his productions brought him but small reward. 

@ was too young to command liberal patronage for such 
labor. No one knew him; he had no literary reputation ; 
and more than once after writing a whole week, night and 
day, almost without intermission, he found at the end of 
the week that a few dollars were the only and inconsider- 
able results of his labors. With this small sum, inadequate 
as it was, he would hasten home, proud to think that he 
had the power of assisting his mother and her indigent 
offspring. After leading this devious and capricious line 
of life for a period which seemed almost interminable, he 
succeeded in obtaining a situation as assistant book-keeper 
in a large mercantile house in New York. Here the most 
arduous duties were imposed upon him ; the other account- 
ants, finding him a willing subject, took advantage of his 
yielding disposition, and compelled him to perform all 
their own labor, with that which rightfully belonged to 
himself. The incessant toil brought on a brain fever; a 
long and severe illness followed. After his recovery, our 
hero conceived the idea of adopting the stage as a profes- 
sion. He had performed several times in the schoolboy 
theatres—on that stage which the schoolmaster always so 
imperfectly gets up, and which too often gives an improper 
propulsion to genius. These schoolboy exercises deter- 
mined him to become an actor ; and yet how little he knew 
of the strange scenes he was destined to encounter. He 
now joined the Murdoch Dramatic Association of New 
York—a Thespian society, then in its infancy. While a 
member of that society, he performed the most difficult 
_ with eclat; and at a representation of Coleman’s 

a of the “Iron Chest,” which was witnessed by the 
late Mr. Hamb- 
lin, was 80 suc- 
cessful, that he se- 
cured “ unbound- 
ed applause.” 
Mr. Hamblin was 
so well pleased 
with the young 
amateur debu- 
tante’s delinea- 
tion of “ Old Ad- 
am Winterton,” 
that he immedi- 
ately offered him 


company. This 
kind offer Mas- 
ter Florence was 
obliged to decline 
in consequence of 
the dilapidated 
state of his health. 
Ata later period, 
while performing 


one | in 
the rooms the 
Murdoch Associ- 
ation, in Grand 
Street, Mr. Flo- 
rence received a 
letter from Mr. 
Chippendale, fa- 
miliarly known 
as “Old Chip,” 
soliciting him to 
acceptan 

ment for the 
Richmond Thea- 


ment, and on De- 


“Stranger.” 
Here. our . young 
disciple ef Thes- 
is remained dur- 


ed. On the Sth MONUMENT TO WILLIAM IIL, KING OF PRUSSIA, ERECTED AT KONIGSBER4, IN 


of May, 1850, Niblo’s Garden opened with its first dramatic 
performance in the new building. Such was Mr. Brough- 
am’s appreciation of this young actor, that he pressed him 
to accept an engagement in a new theatre, then building, 


which was afterwards known as “ Brougham’s Lyceam, 


and at present is called Wallack’s Theatre. At close 
of Niblo’s season, Mr. Florence to Providence, 
Rhode Island, where.he remained for some months, play- 
ing with great success; and on one occasion performed 
with credit the part of Mactuff, during an engagement of 
the late Junius Brutus Booth. Returning to New York, 
he commenced the fulfilment of his engagement at B - 
am’s Lyceum, and on that stage he first performed an Irish 
character with unparalleled success. From the L " 
our hero went to the Broadway Theatre, where fe was 
afforded abundant opportunity to display his versatile tal- 
ents, by playing all kinds of dialect parte—“ Yorkshire,” 
“ Cockney,” “ French,” “ Dutch,” “ Irish” and “ Scotch.” 
On one occasion, during his engagement at this theatre, he 
performed the difficult part of Dougal, in “ Rob Roy,” with 
such ability, that the enthusiasm of the audience became 80 
great, that he was called before the curtain and. re 
with three times three as hearty cheers as ever ted . 
ears of any actor; and after the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, he was rewarded with the gratulations of Mr. Barry 
who pronounced the rendition of the part the best he had 
ever seen. On the first of January, 1853, Mr. Florence 
married Miss Malvina Pray, long known to the habitues of 
Niblo’s, Wallack’s and Burton’s as a danseuse of brilliant 
attainments, as well as a most exemplary young lady. Mr. 
Florence is the author of nearly all the pieces he performs. 
He has also written some very beautiful poems, among 
which we remember “ Neole,” and the “ Death of Fetch. 
He is: the author of the “ of Carlton,” “His Last 
Tod, “ Reuben Hanford, of Hanford Hall,” ete., all of 
which have been receivéd by the public with the highest 
marks of approbation. Mr. and . Florence, immedi- 
ately after their marriage, commenced the starring busi- 
ness, by appearing at the National Theatre, New York, as 
an Irish comedian and a Yankee comedian ; and we venture 
to assert that no two young persons ever met with such 
success as has attended them thus far through their bril- 
liant career. From the National the subject of our sketch 
and his accomplished wife went to the Chestnut Street The- 
atre, Philadelphia, at which place they were wonderfull 
successful, an 
were ted, 
as a token of the 
appreciation of 
ir talents, with 
a@ massive silver 


ton, perform- 
ed here a most 
profitable en- 
after 
whic re- 

playing 
there three weeks 


adelphia they 
proceed 


umphs, where 
they were pre- 
sented with a 
splendid goblet 
manufactured ex- 
for them. 

twas beautifully 


nius 
ing laure 
on the 
brows of her gift- 
ed children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Flo- 
rence, whose 
busts stood on 
two pedestals 
Old and ew 
Worlds. At 
Cleveland or 
were receiv 
“with another sil- 
ver token appre- 
ciation, from 
which city they 
‘ to Cin- 
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